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THE BUDGET. 


M* LOWE had an easy task in distributing his bounty ; 
and, in the certainty of a favourable reception of his 
offers, he wasted no time in rhetorical amplification of an 
agreeable statement. It may be conjectured that on one 
material point he has been overruled by his colleagues. 
When Mr. Lowe two months ago informed a deputation on 
the Malt-tax that the surplus would be small, he was 
generally understood to mean that the greater part of the 
difference between revenue and expenditure would be applied 
to the payment of the Alabama damages. If it is true that 
the Budget was first communicated to the Cabinet on 
Saturday last, the large reduction of taxes which was pro- 
posed to the House of Commons on Monday may have resulted 
from considerations of general policy, if not of party con- 
venience. It is remarkable that the CuaNceLtor of the 
Excuequer had only three years ago voluntarily expressed his 
intention of retaining during his term of office the rate of 
duty on sugar as it remained when he had reduced it by 
one-half. It is not improbabl@ that the first edition of the 
Budget may have provided for the removal of a penny in the 
pound of Income-tax, and: for the payment in full of the 
Alabama damages out of the éstimated surplus. Some members 
_ of the Cabinet may perhaps have gbjected-to the exclusive 
selief of payers of Incomé-tax, andhave suggested a partial 
approximation to Mr. Brigur’s sdlieme of.“ a free breakfast- 
“ table.” Whether a compromise has been effected in the 
mind of the CHanceLLor of the Excnequer or among different 
sections of the Government, the Budget is wanting in definite 
unity of conception. The plan of meeting half the American 
demand out of the proceeds of Exchequer Bonds, which will 
nevertheless probably not be issued, is ambiguous and 
awkward; nor is the disposal of the large surplus which 
remains after providing for.the other half of the damages 
altogether unobjectionable. If the entire charge had been 
placed on the revenue of the year, there would have been no 
question of reducing either the Income-tax or the Sugar 
duty, but a million and a half might have been usefully 
employed in the removal of minor anomalies and in the relief 
of some of the poorer elass of taxpayers. The other alterna- 
tive of paying the damages out of capital, with the aid of a 
permanent or temporary loan, would have given the CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEQUER a rare opportunity of dealing with an 
anomalous Excise duty which in ordinary years is necessarily 
retained as the source of a large and indispensable revenue. 

It would be captious and unjust to dispute. the advantages 
which may be expected from the reduction of direct and in- 
direct taxation. Sugar merits Mr. Lows’s complimentary 
dithyrambic as the delight of infancy and the solace of age. 
Morose critics might object that sugar is poisonous to persons 
of a gouty temperament; but almost all children, and the 
majority of mature mankind, are happily free from gout. It 
is highly desirable to cheapen a palatable article of food; but 
adoubt remains whether the amount of duty which is re- 
mitted will pass into the pocket of the consumer or into the 
till of the grocer. For some mysterious reason sugar is, ac- 
cording to the unanimous assertion of retailers, not a’ profitable 
commodity to sell; and it is but too probable that dealers may 
recoup themselves for previous loss or for insufficient profit 
by refusing to their customers the benefit of their own 
diminished payments to the wholesale trade. It appears 
from Mr. Lowe’s statement that the establishment of a 
smaller margin between the respective duties on raw and on 
refined sugar will diminish a complication of bounties and 
drawbacks which affects the symmetry of the fiscal system. 
The mischief. such as it is, will probably be within a few 
years effectually abated by the repeal of the small residuary 


duty. It would be highly desirable to exempt ordinary arti- 
cles of consumption from taxation, if only it were certain that 
no additional revenue would be at any future time required. 
It has now become extremely difficult to reimpose indirect 
taxes when they have-once been removed; and it is not alto- 
gether satisfactory to depend for 20,000,000/. of income on 
the consumption of intoxicating liquors. If the present 
financial prosperity continues for a few years, strong argu- 
ments will be urged in favour of the exemption of sugar; for 
the total repeal of the duty would almost certainly reduce the 
retail price, and the removal of the Customs duty would 
render unnecessary the restrictions which at pxesent inter- 
fere with the experiment of making beet-root’ sugar in some 
parts of England. Mr. Crawrorp’s enthusiasm on the an- 
nouncement of the reduction of the duty will perhaps not) be 
generally shared. 
The diminution of the Income-tax will give greater’ satis- 
faction; but it is a question whether, aslongas the main- 
tenance of an unpopular machinery is necessary, it is ex- 
pedient to sacrifice a million and three-quarters of the revehue 
which it produces. It is certainly a curious coincidence -that, 
with the aid of a modest-contribution from Ireland, threepence 
in the pound produces the same return which sevenpénce 
gave w ic Rosert Peet imposed the Income-tax thirty- 
one | tbe that no reduction 
will take place, fora ¢ -between five and six millions 
on the vast collective income of the community is sufficiently 
moderate. The amount is easy of calculation, and it is well 
that Mr. Lowe has not recurred to the elaborate puzzle of a 
percentage instead of a rate corresponding with pecuniary 
denominations. It may be hoped that the agitation against 
the tax recently promoted by the shopkeepers will be 
‘appeased or mitigated by Mr. Lowe's concession, It was 
unfortunate that Mr. Fawcetr added to his ‘ protest 
against the monstrous iniquity of the proposal to exempt 
trades and professions, the expression of an opinion that 
the longer or shorter duration of incomes ought to be taken 
into consideration in the adjustment of the tax. There is no 
doubt that, as Mr. Fawcett says, the holder of a precarious 
income of 6ool. a year is a poorer man than “his neighbour 
who receives the same sum in interest‘‘Orirent; but uncer- 
tainty is equivalent to shortness of d , and the tem- 
porary. owner contributes only as long as’his income. lasts. 
The whole income of trades and professions is as durable’ as 
the whole income of landowners, and much more progressive 
than the whole income of fundholders. The best reason for 
the reduction of the Income-tax was the simultaneous 
reduction of the Sugar duty; and perhaps in both cases the 
disposable surplus might have Been r applied. The 
controversy on the expediency of paying off debt, though it 
is revived on the occasion of each annual Budget, ought to 
be determined by considerations which have little relation té 
the casual balance of revenue and expenditure. The main 
objection to large payments of debt is that, through the 
constant fall in the value of gold, the capital represented by 
the interest of the debt is subject to incessant depreciation. 
The discharge of debt would, at the best, be equivalent to an 
investment at 3} per cent. of money derived from taxation. 
There is every reason to believe that the same result may be 
attained fifteen or twenty years hence at the cost of a much 
smaller percentage of the national income. On the other 
hand, the reduction of the debt is convenient, as it leaves 
Governments and Parliaments more completely at liberty to 
readjust and modify taxation. Ifthe debt had been paid off 
by this time, the country would probably be much poorer 
than at present, because industry and trade would have been 
hampered by the continuance of burdens which have long, 
since been removed; but if Chancellors-of the Excheque 
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had only to provide for current expenditure, they would | not respect religious liberty, for it did not endow their 
enjoy great facilities for establishing a perfectly scientific | colleges; and British Liberals protested that it did not 
system of finance. ‘ favour sound learning, for it withdrew from the sphere 
: : : ‘ of education some of the most important branches of thought. 

Is defect in the thet no relict bes | The difficulty was probably insuperable, as Lord Derby pre- 


rag dicted that it would be found ; but, could it have been overcome, 
Po burdens. The great rise in the cost of living would have . Mr. Guapstone moved in a direction as likely as any to over- 


seo ip eee . : come it. The poor result of his ingenuity is that he has been 
40ol. or | Government measure, after having burked it year aiter year 
4501. a drawback or partial exemption of 100/. The refusal | that 
which is not applicable to Parliamentary trains is wholly in- | ge 
admitted to a deputation from the metropolitan railways that | ing. hich 
the differential rate of taxation on the underground railways as a cloud Th ber. 
compared with omnibuses and boats was a plain anomaly. | eir will. ey 
The tavern-keepers may | t of being the only class which my seek to please, not > greens and even ees unyielding 
has succeeded in obtaining redress for an acknowledged CuanceLLor of the Excnequer has bent to the blast, and has 
grievance. The small amount of the surplus which appeared in the House drawing, as if by accident, out of his 
has been reserved will deprive the CuanceLLor of the pocket a popularity Budget. 
Excuequer of the means of rendering tardy justice. The altered relation of parties has been manifested out of 
His answer to Mr. Laisa showed that he had no | the House by the candid confession of Mr. Lows that the con- 
intention of repealing the exceptional duty on railway | tinued existence of the present Parliament hangs on the thread 
passengers. The best employment which could have been | of Mr. Disracxi’s pleasure, and in the House by the tone of 
made of three and a half millions of surplus revenue would | something almost beyond equality with which the leaders of 
have been the removal of one half of the Malt duty, which is | the Opposition called the Government to account for its 
more objectionable than the Sugar duty. An Excise duty on | negligence in having omitted to consider the very important 
a wholesome and nutritious article of consumption can only | question how the New Rules inserted in the Treaty of Wash- 
be defended on the ground of necessity; and the argument, | ington should be brought to the notice of foreign Powers. It 
which in ordinary years is unanswerable, that seven millions | was quite evident that the Cabinet had totally overlooked this 
cannot be spared, is a confession of helplesaness, If half the | question, and was only made alive to its importance by the 
duty were permanently retained, it would be in a high degree | criticisms of the Opposition. Still, as no harm had been 
elastic; and future Finance Ministers would be able to | actually done, and as ample time for jurther consideration will 
exercise their discretion in dealing with a comparatively | probably elapse before the United States Government is ready for 
moderate amount of income. Although Mr. Lowe is not of a | joint action in the matter, the Ministry was not much damaged 
temper to adjust Budgets with a view to popularity, some of | by having been discovered to have blundered. And it is to 
his colleagues might perhaps have thought it worth while to | be observed that the weakness of the Government is not due 
prove that their party were after all the true friends of the | to its having irritated the House, or opposed or withstood its 
farmer. The highest praise which can be awarded to the | supporters, or exposed itself to adverse comments on much 
Budget is that it might have been worse, although it is im- | else than the Irish University Bill. On the contrary, 
possible to remit several millions of taxation without doing | it has been conciliatory and inoffensive. The speech of Mr. 
some good. The CuanceLLor of the Excuequer may claim the | CARDWELL in moving the Army Estimates was a decided 
negative merit of having put it out of his own power to success, and the reputation he had already won as an adminis- 
xepeat his preposterous offer of applying the House duty to the trator was heightened when it was learnt with what activity 
relief of local taxation. and completeness he had since last year been working out his 
scheme for attaching the army to local centres. Mr. GoscHEn, 
although he had to deplore an increase in the Navy Estimates, 
, succeeded in creating an impression that he was not demon- 
4 THE aes TO EASTER. strably wrong in his views as to the management of the iron- 
T is only two months since Parliament met; the Easter | clad navy, which is as much as can be said of any naval 
vacation has commenced; and Mr. Guapstone is still | administrator or reformer. Mr. Ayrtoy got satisfactorily out 
Premier, with the same Cabinet. But, although the time of the | of the pit that his enemies had dug for him, and complacently 
Session has been so short, and outwardly so little has changed, | pleaded that he was but an innocent subordinate, carrying out 
the real change in the political world has been immense. ‘The | the orders of his masters as to the management of the Parks; 
great GLapstone Ministry, strong, confident, fertile in devising | and Mr. Bruce quietly settled the blazing question of the 
novelties; impetuous, if not arrogant, in imposing them on | Regulations by throwing open the whole available space in 
the Legislature; with its 7 be a hundred, its peculiar | Hyde Park to public meetings. Private members have been 
journals mad with triumph, and the constituencies asking for | allowed some triumphs of the sort that delights them. An 
nothing from a candidate except that he should enjoy the | abstract motion made by Mr. Harcourt in favour of reduction 
favour and add to the strength of their favourite Premiex—this | of expenditure was unexpectedly crowned with the concession 
is a thing of the past. Mr. Guapsrone has been beaten by a | of a Select Committee. Mr. PLimsoLt has been promised his 
decisive vote on a great Government measure ; he and his | Commission to inquire into his allegations as to the treatment 
Cabinet have resigned; he has even considered himself treated | of merchant seamen. Indignant householders have secured a 
unjustly because the leader of the Opposition would not relieve | special Committee to examine and inform them why their 
him from the unwelcome burden of office. The Irish Univer- | coals are so dear; and Mr. Guapstone had the softest and 
sity Bill has proved fatal to him, and though he still holds | kindest words for his faithless Ultramontanes when smarting 
office, he holds it with his pride wounded, his wings clipped, | under the erratic lash of the Pall Mall Gazette. The Burials 
able to do little, and retaining his position simply as. a | Bill, which was suddenly lifted out of obscurity into a great purty 
matter of public duty. And yet it cannot be said that he | question, afforded an opportunity to the Government of 
bas deserved the fate he has undergone. ‘The Ministry | suowing the Nonconformists who were their true friends; while 
made a mistake in not ascertaining beforehand what Ireland | Parliament has enjoyed the pleasure of burking without a 
would think of such a Bill as it proposed; but it tried honestly, | murmur proposals exciting no public interest, such as those 
and not without boldness, to work out a solution of a problem | for enabling widowers to marry their sisters-in-law, and the 
to solving which it sincerely attached extreme importance. | Turks to make a long railway through their deserts at the ex- 
‘Thrown over a bee Ultramontanes, it could only secure the | pense of England. Mr. Giapstonz indeed on one occasion 
adhesion of its Liberal supporters by pledging itself to treat | lost, or seemed to lose, his temper, when he objected to the 
almost eve:y part of its measure as an open question. It got | first reading of one of Mr. Fawcert’s Bills, but he has given 
into a difficulty into which every step plunged it further. The | little ground of complaint this Session personally, while he has 
QuEEN s Speech had announced that the coming measure would | renewed the fame of his oratorical powers by the speech with 
unite a regard for —_ sora Lay ome phage of — he closed the debate on the University Bill, a speech 
conscience, d Lord ERBY on the night o: ion | which many competent judges pronounced to have been, 
had the prescience to suggest that to frame a Bill answering | with aliens the seer age ey on Charitable Endowment, 
this description was beyond human power. ‘The Irish | the greatest of his efforts as a > ye 
Catholic bishops protested that Mr. Grapsrone’s Bill did} But, although the Ministry done nothing to provoke 
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enmity this Session, and, apart from the University Bill, little 
to provoke criticism, although the Opposition shows no sign 

of factiousness, and although the majority of the House of 
Commons would do almost anything rather than give any 

excuse for a dissolution this year, tne Ministry is obviously weak, 

and shows at every turn how conscious it is of its weakness. 

It has got no great measure on hand, and has no heart to 
frame or strength to carry one. The CuancELLor’s Judicature 
Bill cannot be called a great measure ; for, although it is not 
without merit, it is confessedly but a faltering and timid 
approach to what its author knows is wanted, and it threatens 

to sacrifice the more advanced to the ruder element of English 
law. All that has been done in two months is to get it into a 
Select Committee, which will scarcely take it in hand before 
another month is past; and although its defects may have 
made the chastening hand of a Select Committee neces- 
sary, no one can say that this is the way in which a 
strong Ministry forces a great measure forward. Mr. 
CuicHESTER Fortescuz has made considerable progress with 
his Railway and Canal Bill, but he had the support and re- 
commendations of the Joint Committee of Jast Session to 
fortify him, and his success may perhaps be partly accounted 
for by the general inability of his hearers to conjecture 
accurately how his proposals will practically work. The 
AtrorneY-GENERAL’s Jury Bill is likely to die a very quiet 
death, for a desponding Government can scarcely venture on 
so bold an enterprise as that of reducing the number, and 
dispensing with the unanimity, of juries. But the Government, 

however much it may long to avoid all subjects that would 
awaken warm differences of opinion, cannot continue to do so 
without interruption. It has undertaken to propose a modi- 
fication in the Education Bill, and, although it is not known 
what this modification is to be, yet as its introduction 
was announced in the QuzEN’s Speech it must be one of some 
moment, and it is not easy to see what modification can be 
devised that would gratify the Protestant Nonconformists 
without exposing the Government to the risk of a new coali- 
tion of the Conservatives and the Irish Catholics. But, no 
doubt, the great rock ahead of the Ministry is the measure for 
remodelling local taxation, which they are pledged to intro- 
duce. If their Bill is at all like that formerly proposed by 
Mr. Goscuen or conceived in the same spirit, it is sure to be 
strongly, and not improbably successfully, opposed in the 
Commons. Ifit reached the Upper House ina shape which the 
Ministry thought fairly satisfactory, it would have scarcely any 
chance of passing there; for the Lords would not like it, and 
they would reasonably say that they could not beexpected toyield 
to the will of a House of Commons which may probably 
not represent the real icelings or wishes of the constituencies. 
This might easily make Mr. GLapstone’s position untenable 
without a dissolution next autumn, and it was probably in 
contemplation of some such contingency that Mr. Lowe 
pronounced that the existence of the present Parliament lay 
at the mercy of Mr. Diskac.l. 


THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


M BUFFET'S election to the Chair of the French 
e Assembly is in various ways a discredit to all parties 
in the Chamber. The Right were free, no doubt, to get rid of 
M. Grévy if they could; and their notions of political prudence 
are so abnormal that they may perhaps believe that they are 
acting for the good of France in making use of their liberty. 
But they need not have cheered M. Burret when he declared 
that no one would be more happy than himself to see M. 
Grévy still President. If this was the wish of the Right, 
they could in all probability have gratified it without difficulty. 
They need only have voted for M. Grivy’s re-election on 
Celene week, On the following Friday they might plead 
that M. Grivy was not a candidate; but on the Wednesday 
every member of the Right had an opportunity of voting for 
him. Men who voted for M. Burrer, when it was perfectly 
well known that nothing short of a unanimous re-election 
would induce M. Gr&vy to return to office, have no business 
to associate themselves with expressions of regret that he is 
no longer in the Chair. The desire to persuade constituents 
that they have had no hand in M. Grévy’s retirement sup- 
plies an obvious motive for these inarticulate professions of 
regret; but hypocrisy is not excused by the fact that it is not 
gratuitous. 

The Left have acted with more straightforwardness than 
the Right, but they have shown an equal absence of sound 
political instinct. On former occasions when the Right have 
quarrelled with the Government, the Left have shown them- 
selves ready to take advantage of the chance thus afforded 


them. It will hardly be denied, except by Radicals of the 
most extreme type, that the cause of the Republic is advanced 
by everything that strengthens the alliance between the Repub- 
lican party and M. Turers. Of late M. Tuers has given man 
indications of a paramount desire to keep on good terms wii 
the Monarchists. When this side of his policy is in the ascendant, 
the Republicans can do little to promote their object. But, 
happily for the Republic, the Right never allow this state 
of things to last long. The more anxious M. Tuiers is to 
win them, the more resolutely they refuse to be won. As 
regards the Bill for reorganizing the Lyons municipality, the 
Government has made an absolute surrender, but this eagerness 
to conciliate the majority has had no influence on the action 
of the majority. The Government candidate was no nearer to 
success—in fact, he was very much further from success—than 
he would have been if M. pe Goutarp had made his con- 
cession to the Left instead of to the Right. Here, therefore, 
was an occasion for the Left to bind M. Tuuers to itself by 
the strong ties which link a statesman to the politicians who 
have stood by him when his friends have been untrue and those 
whom he has obliged have been ungrateful. M. Tuiers was 
angry with the Right, and in this fact the Left have heretofore 
seen their most favourable opportunities. Instead of this, they 
are opposing the Foreign Minister in the election for Paris, 
and filling their journals with attacks on the Presipent. It ig 
an extremely short-sighted policy, and it speaks well for M. 
GrEvy’s qualifications as a future party leader that he has had 
no hand in the adoption of it. On the contrary, he recom- 
mended his friends to vote for M. Marten, and, if his advice 
had been followed, M. MarreL would certainly have been 
elected. 

A third offender is the Government itself. Though the 
desertion of the Left was a blunder in tactics, it was not 
an unprovoked blunder. After the Right had shown by their 
support of M. pe GramMonT against M. Grivy on the Tuesday, 
and again by their voting for M. Burrer instead of for M. 
Grfvy on the Wednesday, of what impracticable stuff they 
were made, M. Turers should have given up all thought 
of keeping them on his side. Even if he had been successful, 
their support would have been thoroughly untrustworthy, 
and by consequence thoroughly valueless. As it was, his final 
effort had no effect except to alienate the Left. Whenever 
M. ve GovuLarp rises to speak, he manages to irritate the Re- 
publican party more or less; and to choose the crisis of the 
agitation about M. Grévy’s resignation for announcing that 
the Government had gone over to the Right on the 
Lyons Municipality Bill, and would not be sorry to see every 
large town treated in a similar way, was to run the risk of 
irritating them past all bearing. The choice of M. Baropet 
as the Radical candidate for Paris, and the abstention of the 
Extreme Left in the contest between M.Burret and M. Marret, 
were the answers to M. pe GouLarb’s challenge. The latter 
of the two was further prompted by the personal unpopularity 
of M. Marret. Where the object of the Government was to 
secure the return of a moderate candidate, and the votes of the 
Extreme Left were wanted for the p , & worse choice 
than the Chairman of the Committee of Pardons could hardly 
have been made. According to English precedent, M. Marret’s 
defeat would be tantamount to a vote of no confidence 
in the Government, and would be followed by a resiguation 
of M. Tuirrs’s Cabinet, if not of M. Turers himself. In 
France, although Ministerial responsibility has been the 
subject of innumerable discussions, and the Right constantly 
asserts that it must at once be established, while the Govern- 
ment retort as constantly that it is in full operation already, 
this result has occurred to no one aseven possible. The 
Government accepts the implied censure, and the majority 
see that no notice is taken of it, and placidly acquiesce. 
Still the position of affairs can hardly be satisfactory to 
M. Tuiers. His following in the Assembly is reduced by 
the defection of a large part of the Right Centre, and the 
loss has not, as in former instances, been compensated by in- 
creased good will on the part of the Extreme Left. There 
are rumours that he is becoming anxious for a speedy disso- 
lution, and, uncertain as the composition of a new Chamber 
must at present be, he may well wish to go to the 
country before his authority in the existing Chamber 
has been any further weakened. ‘That the Right will 
ever assent of their own free will to a dissolution is as impro- 
bable as ever. So long as the liberation of the territory was 
an event for which no date had been fixed, they had no ebjec- 
tion to associating the two ideas. But now that the menth of 
September will see the last German soldier started on his 
homeward journey, the thought of sueh a connexion be~ 
come hateful. M. Borret, who by no means represents the 
extreme section of the party, has msisted, in his address on 
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taking possession of the Chair, upon the importance and diffi- 
culty of the task that still lies before the Assembly. 
The indemnity has been paid and the term of foreign 
occupation brought to an end; but it remains to give to 
France all the guarantees for future security which it is 
possible to provide. When a member of the Right speaks 
of giving the country security, he means as nearly as possible 
the opposite of giving it a Republic, and, as the first act of a 
new Assembly would take the latter direction, the existing 
Assembly can have no choice but to retain its responsibilities 
in its own hands, There is no chance, however, that M. Tu1Ers 
will lend any support to this attempt. To do so would be to 
cast in his lot with the Monarchists, and, both from con- 
viction and policy, M. Tu1ers may now be set down as a 
Republican. 


M. Tuters will have an opportunity of speaking out upon 
this subject soon after the Assembly meets again. M. Marcei 
Bartue has given notice of a Bill providing that within two 
months after the departure of the Germans the Assembly 
shall dissolve itself. This notice is accompanied by an ex- 
tremely able statement of the reasons which make a dissolu- 
tion imperative. The truce between parties, M. Bartue 
asserts, is practically ended. The deputies who welcomed 
M. pe CasTeLLaNe’s proposal to define the constitutional 
conditions under which the Crown should be held, and to 
offer it to whichever branch of the Boursons would accept 
them, did not hold it to be still binding on them. The 
deputies who cheered M. Boyer’s invitation to confide the 
destinies of France to the Count of Cuamsorp without con- 
ditions did not hold it to be still binding on them. The 
Bonapartist deputies who associated themselves with M. 
Haersens’s declaration in favour of a plébiscite did not 
hold it to be still binding on them. M. Barrue 
might have added that the deputies who avowedly 
accept the truce for no other reason than because it 
helps on the establishment of a Republic do not hold it to be 
still binding on them. The extension of the Assembly’s life 
will not make these divisions less marked. Frenchmen of all 
parties did not lay aside their differences for the purpose of 
establishing any particular form of government, or even of 
securing that residuum of conservative institutions which is 
common to all working Governments. They laid them aside 
for the purpose of paying off the indemnity and getting quit 
of the army of occupation. When that purpose has been 
accomplished, the Bordeaux Compact will cease to exist. 
It was the creation of circumstances, and it will die 
with the circumstances that created it. Each party in the 
Assembly knows its own mind, and knows that this mind will 
not be changed by any arguments that can be brought 
forward in the Chamber. All that remains to be done is to 
ascertain as speedily as possible to what extent these several 
parties represent the mind of the country. 

This is the substance of M. Bartue’s reasoning. Its studied 
moderation will secure for it the adhesion of the whole 
Republican party, and there is not much likelihood that the 
orators of the Right will be either patient enough or ingenious 
enough to frame even a plausible answer to it. Unless 
M. Tuiers chooses to frame an answer for them, he can 
hardly avoid supporting M. Barrue’s Bill. 


THE CARLIST SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘ formation of a Committee in England to collect sub- 
scriptions in aid of the Spanish Carlist insurrection 
suggests questions of principle far more important than the 
practical support which is afforded to the Legitimist cause. 
The English subscriptions announced in the Westminster 
Gazette of April 5 amount to exactly 100/., while about 105/. 
is contributed in France and 8o/. in Holland. As 8I. of the 
English subscription is specially appropriated to the use of the 
sick and wounded, the English Carlists have only applied the 
modest sum of g2l. to the sacred object of establishing ortho- 
doxy and absolutism in Spain, at the risk of compromising the 
neutrality of England. It seems that the Law Officers 
have advised the Government that direct intervention in a 
civil war carried on in a foreign country involves no liability 
to prosecution. The opportune publication of a case sub- 
mitted by Mr. Cannine to the Law Officers in 1823, and of the 
opinion which they returned, shows that the duties of neutrals 
were more strictly construed half a century ago than they are at 
present. It might have been expected that Mr. GLapsTonz would, 
after recent and painful experience, have expressed some dissa- 
tisfaction, not with his Law Officers, but with the unsatisfactory 
state of the law as interpreted by their opinion; but it would 


seem that, in the opinion of Government, the best mode of 
discharging international duties is to pay damages after the 
event for any breach which may have been committed. 
Professor Tuorotp Rogers, who, like other members of the 
extreme democratic party, always writes in a passion, expresses 
a not unnatural astonishment at the alleged laxity of the law. 
It is possible that his indignation might be less vehement if 
contributions were raised in England for some revolutionary 
enterprise of GaRIBALDI or Kossutu. The assertion that Spain 
has been demoralized by the worst monarchy and the worst 
priesthood in Europe has, although it may be approximately 
true, no connexion with the question whether it is lawful to 
promote civil war in a foreign country. The Carlist sub- 
scription is neither more nor less like “an association of 
“burglars” than the numerous attempts of the same kind 
which have been made for the overthrow of unpopular Go- 
vernments. The occasion of Mr. Cannina’s application to 
the Law Officers was the collection of subscriptions for the 
defence of Spain against the Royalist French invasion of Spain 
when CHATEAUBRIAND was Foreign Minister. A crusade 
against constitutional liberty undertaken in the interest of the 
Bourson dynasty by an unscrupulous charlatan afforded 
some excuse for irregular efforts to assist the Liberal Govern- 
ment of Spain. Mr. Cayyine and his colleagues had pro- 
tested against French intervention, although they were not 
prepared to violate English neutrality. 


The Editor of the Westminster Gazette, who appears to be 
the chief promoter of the Carlist subscription, is disposed, like 
Professor Rogers, to decide the question of international law 
by reference to the merits of the particular case. In the 
estimation of a zealous Catholic and Absolutist, the Carlist 
cause is that, not of burglary, but of law, of order, and of 
religion. “ The Carlist warfare has been hitherto singularly 
“ free from wanton and cruel bloodshed or from aimless and 
“lawless destructiveness.” The Republicans indeed always 
accuse their enemies of every crime which can be committed 
in civil strife; but it is true that there is no reason for 
believing every report which is circulated on Spanish 
authority. It is impossible to convince zealous partisans 
that they have no right to take sides in foreign conflicts. During 
the American War a large section of English fanatics de- 
nounced the criminal apathy which remained indifferent to 
the principle of Republican institutions and to the abolition of 
slavery; and a smaller and less noisy party supported with 
equal vehemence the cause of Southern independence. It is 
scarcely likely that any officious assistance will be offered by 
any class of Englishmen to the Republican party in Spain, for 
the faction which habitually sympathizes with anarchy is 
neither able nor willing to subscribe. The Alfonsists, who 
probably constitute the majority of the Spanish population, 
have no foreign supporters. The Carlists alone have suc- 
ceeded in enlisting English sympathies, which may be valued 
at g2l. It may be admitted to the credit of the English Legi- 
timists, if indeed they have a right to that title, that their 
representative declares that, if the opinion of the Law Officers 
had been unfavourable, his party would have abandoned 
their enterprise; but any layman is capable of under- 
standing that, whatever may be the law of the case, a 
public subscription for the promotion of civil war must 
be injurious and offensive to the Government which 
is attacked. The Republican Government may reasonably 
complain of the London subscription; and in the contingency 
of the success of the Carlists, it is not improbable that the 
victorious party would resent interference on their own behalf. 
It is still an article of popular belief in Spain that the prin- 
cipal object of English intervention in the war against 
NAPOLEON was to get rid of the competition of certain manu- 
factories in Madrid with English industry. A long-winded 
Carlist manifesto published in the Westminster Gazette boasts 
of the expulsion of the French invaders by Spanish valour, 
without the smallest reference to WELLINGTON or his army. 


The opinion of the Law Officers will of course not be pub- 
lished, but it would be interesting to ascertain whether they 
advised the Government that the Carlist subscription was not 
illegal, or merely that it would be unadvisable to institute a 
prosecution. ‘lhere is no doubt that subscriptions of a 
similar kind have often been collected for the benefit a 
insurgents or of other parties to civil contests. The 
Hungarians, the invaders of Sicily and Naples under GaripaLpI, 
the Poles, the Greeks, and the South American colonists have 
in turn received pecuniary aid from their respective 
partisans in England. The sympathisers of the United States 
have, as might be expected, contributed funds for similar 
purposes with still less concealment or reserve. Many Ameri- 
can philanthropists, including the late Mr. Greetey, subscribed 
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to the cabbage-garden rebellion of O’Brien, MitcHeLL, and 
MeaGHER; and more recently the highest functionaries in the 
States, from the Presiment downwards, have afforded aid and 
countenance to the Fenian conspiracy. It may be presumed 
that the English Law Officers are not prepared to admit that 
the American invasion of Canada was a friendly or legal act 
because it was thought expedient to submit to the outrage in 
silence. They may probably have satisfied themselves that 
a subscription involves no violation of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, which defines for most purposes the in- 
ternational duties of a neutral as limited or extended 
by the municipal law of England. It is only sur- 
prising that the vague and elastic law of conspiracy 
should not have been found applicable to the Carlist sub- 
scription. If half-a-dozen workmen were to break their 
contract with their employers, they might be punished under 
the law of conspiracy; but it would seem that a combination 
to organize resistance to a foreign Government is not directed 
to an unlawful object. The Judges have often held that an 
act inconsistent with public policy involves the offence of 
conspiracy when it is perpetrated by several persons in 
concert. It may certainly be assumed that a proceeding 
which may probably lead to a war or to a Geneva arbitration 
is contrary to public policy. A compact to do that which is 
morally but not legally wrong may for the most part be 
regarded as criminal. A frequenter of the turf may ruin a 
young man of fortune by inducing him to bet without actually 
violating the law, but a plot to effect the same object might 
render the promoters liable to indictment for conspiracy. 

Even if the Law Officers are, as must be assumed, right in 
their interpretation of the law, it is unfortunate that any 
English faction should ostentatiously sympathize with the 
Carlist insurrection. The atrocities which have been attributed 
to Santa Cruz and to other Carlist chiefs are probably exag- 
gerated, and perhaps they may be wholly fictitious; but it is 
scarcely possible that the charges should have been up to this 
time conclusively disproved. Few Englishmen would avow 
their approval of the despotic principles uf government which 
Don Cartos has invariably professed; and it would not be 
creditable to the Roman Catholics to declare an exclusive de- 
sire for the triumph of their Church without reference to 
political interests. After all, the Legitimists contravene the 
tule of legitimate succession which prevailed in Spain from 
the earliest times to the accession of the Boursons. The so- 
called Salic Law, on which alone the pretensions of Don 
CarLos are founded, was a fresh innovation introduced into 
Spain less than two hundred years ago. IsaseLua I., one of 
the two traditional “Catholic Kings” of Spain, would have 
been excluded from the throne of Castile by the law on which 
the claims of Don Cartos depend. The question whether the 
old Spanish law or the Bourzon rule of succession is to pre- 
vail may, if the monarchy is at any time restored, well be left 
to the decision of the Spaniards themselves. 


THE PLEADING PROVISIONS OF THE 
JUDICATURE BILL. 


oe most important part of the work of the Select 
Committee on the Judicature Bill will be to revise the 
scheme of procedure which is indicated rather than worked 
out by the schedule to the Bill. All impartial lawyers, and 
almost all even of those who are tainted with sectional pre- 
judices, have arrived at the following conclusions. Equity 
pleading as a rule succeeds, and Common Law pleading often 
fails, in effecting the object of all pleadings—namely, the deci- 
sion of a case upon its merits, irrespectively of the technical skill 
of the rival pleaders on either side. Equity procedure often 
fails, and Common Law procedure generally succeeds, in 
ascertaining from the evidence the truth as to contested facts. 
A system which should combine Equity methods of pleading 
with Common Law methods of investigating facts would be 
@ much nearer approach to what is wanted than anything 
which we possess at present, though some little modification 
would be required to accommodate such a procedure to the 
different classes’ of cases which arise in ordinary litigation. 
Starting from these (as we believe) unquestioned assumptions, 
there ought not to be much difficulty in devising a scheme of 
Procedure which should be approximately perfect. We do 
not forget that there is a large class of undefended causes in 
which a Court of Law is used, not for the determination of 
Contested questions of law or fact, but merely as a debt- 
collecting machinery for bringing recalcitrant or impecunious 
defendants to book; but, postponing for the moment the dis- 
cussion of such cases, abd confining ourselves to litigation in 


the proper sense of the word, it is not difficult to say what the 
broad outline of legal procedure ought to be. 

In every case where a real dispute exists the objects to be 
kept in view are these. In the first place, the plaintiff must 
tell the defendant that he requires him to appear before the 
Court, and must also inform him what are the alleged facts 
on which he conceives himself entitled to redress from a 
Court of Law; and it is convenient that he should also state 
the kind of relief which he claims. It is very essential, in 
order that the defendant may know what he has to meet, thas 
the facts should be stated so fully and clearly as to obviate all 
possibility of surprise. It is much less important that the 
plaintiff’s notion of what the Court ought to award him 
should be stated with precision, and there cannot be the 
slightest objection to his claiming alternative, or even some- 
what general, relief, according to the view which the Court 
may ultimately take of his rights. The success or failure of 
the suit ought not to depend on the accuracy of the opinion 
which the plaintiff or his advisers may have formed of the 
law, but simply upon the merits which the Court, applying its 
own law to the facts alleged and proved, may consider the 
plaintiff or defendant to have shown. A suit is not a 
competitive examination to test the proficiency of opposing 
counsel, but a process for giving to each party the rights to 
which the law may entitle him. Remembering that we are 
dealing only at present with really contested causes, we may 
add that there is no reason whatever why the citation to the 
Court and the statement of the plaintiff should be severed. 
The simplest and least dilatory plan is to require the plaintiff 
by service of one and the same instrument to apprise the 
defendant that he is called upon to appear, and what the case 
is which he has to answer. Formerly it was the practice in 
all Courts first to summon the defendant, and to leave him 
to discover after appearance what it was that he was wanted 
for. This led to some little needless expense and a good 
deal of mischievous delay, and accordingly the able Com- 
mission on whose report the Chancery reforms of 1852 were 
based recommended that the citation of the defendant 
should be effected by service of a printed bill which 
was to contain the statement of the plaintiff’s case. This 
has been the practice in Equity ever since, and no 
one has ever’ found any inconvenience from the sup- 
pression of the useless writ of subpeena, or, to speak more 
correctly, from its association with the bill itself in the 
shape of a minatory endorsement upon it. The advan- 
tages of printing the plaintiff's statement—and the observa- 
tion applies equally to the defendant’s pleading—in promoting 
economy and convenience, and obviating the risk of judicial 
oversights, have been so well established that it is needless to 
dilate upon them. ‘These considerations give us, as the first 
step in a cause, something which—call it by what name you 
will—must be identical with a Bill in Chancery. 

The next step in the cause is to get the defendant’s state- 
ment of facts with his view of his rights, including, as it might 
well do, a claim for counter-relief if he thinks himself 
entitled to it. Except to the limited extent of pleading a set- 
off, it has not hitherto been the practice either at Law or in 
Equity to allow a defendant to set up a counter-claim without 
either a cross-action at law or a cross-bill in Equity ; but when 
once opposing parties are brought face to face before the 
Court, there is no earthly reason why all their disputes should 
not be decided upon one set of pleadings, even though the 
result should be to award damages to a defendant or to decree 
specific performance in his favour. The defendant’s state- 
ment ought, therefore, to be as free as that of the plaintiff, 
subject only to these qualifications—first, that he shall not be 
allowed to put forward any sham defences founded on false 
statements merely to embarrass his adversary ; and, secondly, 
that he shall not be suffered to keep dark any part of his 
defence as a surprise to be sprung on the plaintiff at the 
last moment. There is only one way of excluding false and 
embarrassing statements from a defendant’s answer, or what- 
ever his pleading may be called, and that is by requiring him 
to put it in on oath. And there is only one way of preventing 
a defendant from suppressing the facts on which he means at 
last to rely, and that is to require him (whenever the plaintiff 
thinks it necessary) to frame his pleading in answer to specific 
interrogatories. ‘These considerations lead us to a form of 
pleading by a defendant identical with an answer in Chancery, 
with the privilege superadded of introducing such allegations 
and such prayer for relief as would under the existing prac- 
tice require the filing of a cross bill. In cases where the 
defendant, in order to sustain the defence set up or the relief 
asked by him, requires an answer on oath from the plaintiff, 
he should be at liberty to file interrogatories for the purpose, 
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as-he is: now, but, subject to this, it would never be necessary 
to carry the pleadings to the length of a replication. All the 
purposes of that additional step can be served more conve- 
niently by means of amendments, as the effect of these is to 
disembarrass the pleadings of allegations found to be erro- 
neous, and to present to the Court at the hearing two clear 
counter-statements of facts on which the parties, after inform- 
ing themselves by means of discovery, are prepared to rely. 
This modified form of Chancery pleading, to which we are 
driven by common sense considerations, has of course very 
little in common with the science of special pleading, and the 
strongest argument in its favour will be-supplied by examining 
the nature and the source of the failures to which special 
pleading has so often led. The first striking difference is this, 
that, on the Common Law plan, a plaintiff is required to state, 
not the facts, but what he considers to be the legal effect of the 
facts. Ifhisadvisers take a wrong view of a doubtful point, and 
make him declare, say, for goods sold and delivered when the 
real facts as proved only make a case of goods bargained and sold, 
the unlucky plaintiff is cast, not because he is not entitled to re- 
cover, but because he has not put his case as wisely as he 
might have done. In practice dangers of this kind are 
mitigated, though by no means invariably escaped, by in- 
serting a multitude of counts, all giving slightly different 
versions of the same transaction, in order that on one or other 
of'them the plaintiff may be found to have stated correctly 
the legal effect of the facts. The permission to do this was in 
fact a recognition of the plaintiff's inherent right to ask alterna- 
tive relief; but it was clogged by the absurd condition that he 
should only do so by resorting to the clumsy fiction of pre- 
tending to have a number of independent grounds of action 
when he knew that he had only one, but did not know exactly 
what the Court might consider the legal effect of his facts to 
be. This was not only unscientific and irrational, but in 
some cases it has led to enormous expense by compelling a 
plaintiff to declare on, and a defendant to plead to, scores of 
fictitiously differing counts, when there was only one matter 
in dispute between them. We do not suppose that the 
greatest zealot among special pleaders would say that such a 
queer scheme as this is preferable to one under which the 
plaintiff states the facts on which he founds his claim, and 
asks for such relief as their legal effect may entitle him to. 


The next peculiarity to be noticed in Common Law plead- 
ing is one which must strike foreign jurists who may inquire 
into our methods almost dumb with amazement. In a case 
where a question may have arisen whether, under certain special 
circumstances, the defendant is bound to perform the terms of 
a conditional agreement, our foreigner would find that the 
defendant, as a matter of course, not only pleads the special 
circumstances which form his real defence, but also alleges, 
first, that he never executed the agreement, though he knows 
well that he did, and, secondly, that he has performed the 
terms, though he knows well that he has not, with as many 
other untrue as the ingenuity of his counsel can devise. 
The object of all this false pleading is, of course, to put the 
plaintiff to the expense and difficulty of proving facts which 
both parties know to be true, and to embarrass him as much 
as possible by loading the record with hosts of false issues. 
Again, we say, no zealot could be found to defend such a 
system. It is very material, however, to add that false plead- 
ing, though the invariable practice, is not permitted by the 
rules of the science—or the game, as we are almost tempted to 
call it. It is a fundamental rule of special pleading that all 
pleadings should be true, but experience teaches us that this 
rule always must be, as it always has been, a dead letter, un- 
less it is enforced by requiring a defendant to answer under 
the sanction of an oath. In Equity, pleadings are always 
true enough to bring out the real conflict as.to tacts; and all 
causes, with scarcely an exception, are decided on their 
merits. At Common Law, the pleadings never bring out the 
true issue without clouding it with many false issues, and 
sometimes fail to bring out the true issue altogether. ‘This is 
why we say that a defendant's pleading ought to be on oath. 
But it may be asked why the same requirement should not be 
applied equally to the plaintiff’s bill. For a very obvious 
reason. A plaintiff, as a rule, does not file a bill unless he 
thinks that the tacts he is likely to prove will entitle him to 
relief, and so far is he from the habit of overstating his facts, 
that all experienced draftsmen lean in the opposite direction, 
and trust to strengthening their case by amendment in the 
event of useful facts being extracted by discovery. In prac- 
tice the oath has been found to be unnecessary in the case of 
a plaintiff’s original statement, though, even if this had been 
otherwise, it would have been a very simple matter to require 
bills as well as answers to be supported by oath. 


There is yet another teaching of experience to be gathered 
from Common Law pleading. On account of the many pit- 
falls to which the system exposed litigants, large classes of 
defences have been allowed to be given under the general 
issue, and in these cases a plaintiff has often to come into 
Court with a very obscure notion of the sort of defence with 
which the defendant may surprise him. The only remedy 
for surprise, that of a new trial, is always costly, and, except 
in aggravated cases, difficult to obtain; and our supposed 
zealot. will scarcely deny that it is the proper function of 
pleadings to prevent surprise, and not merely to indulge a 
plaintiff now and then with the expensive luxury of a second 
trial. This is why we say that it is essential to compel a 
defendant to put in his pleading in answer to interrogatories, 
a method which has practically excluded a defence by surprise 
from among the chances of litigation in Equity. The same 
end cannot be attained, or at any rate not nearly so con- 
veniently, by a system of interrogatories apart from the 
pleadings. In the first place, there is the needless expense 
and complexity of two instruments—the plea and the answer 
—instead of one. Besides this, when the answer is obtained, 
the record is clouded by contradictory statements in the 
sworn and the unsworn documents. Lastly, it is found in 
practice that the right to file interrogatories at law does not 
prevent either false pleading or vague pleading. These con- 
siderations appear to us to supply unanswerable reasons why 
in all real litigation the method of pleading should be for the 
plaintiff to state his facts instead of their legal effect, and to 
ask for such relief as he may be entitled to, for the defendant 
to do the same under the pressure of an oath and, if need be, 
in answer to interrogatories, with the right to claim counter- 
relief and in his turn to call for an answer on oath. 


One other point only remains to be dealt with in connexion 
with pleading. It is said by some that, although the methods 
which we have advocated may be sound enough for cases of 
litigation proper, they are not suitable for cases in which 
Courts of Law are used for mere purposes of compulsion, as-a 
debt-collecting machinery, for which a simple writ without 
any statement at all is commonly sufficient. But it can 
searcely be seriously contended that the efficiency of the 
pleadings intended to assist the Court in sifting complicated 
transactions and deciding intricate rights ought to be sacrificed 
to the convenience of the tradesman who desires to put a 
screw upon his customer. In truth, however, the two classes of 
plaintifis may both be accommodated without interfering with 
one another. Let. the debt-collecting plaintiff, or any one 
who thinks he has got an undefended cause, issue an endorsed 
writ without a printed pleading, and give him every facility 
fur obtaining a cheap and rapid judgment, unless the 
defendant is able on affidavit to show that there is a 
question to be tried, in which event the plaintiff should be 
remitted to the ordinary course of pleading. There are well- 
known analogies for this mode of dealing with: undefended 
causes, which might very well be made more general without 
subjecting plaintiffs in contested suits to the necessity of taking 
two successive steps where one only is required. We need 
hardly point out how largely the schedule to the Lorp Cuan- 
cELLOR’s Bill must be altered if there is anything sound in what 
we have said. But there is one prohibition so opposed to the 
teaching of all experience that we cannot pass it by without 
specific mention. We refer to the direction that no documents 
or extracts are to be stated in the pleadings. It would in 
many ¢ases be much better to say that nothing else besides 
documents should be so printed. The saving in mere copying 
of wills and other instruments often far more than repays the 
cost of printing, and the accuracy and rapidity of the Judge's 
work are enormously increased by having the whole, or 80 
much as is necessary, of the instrument to be construed clearly 
printed before his eyes. We have something to add on the 
subject of evidence, which will go some way to balance the 
account between Courts of Law and Equity, but which we 
must defer to a future opportunity. 


PARIS. 


|< and Lyons are perpetual thorns in the side of every 
French Government, and the present Government has 
succeeded in provoking at the same moment the wrath of 
both these great towns, or at least of the most violent and 
prominent part of their inhabitants. The indignation of 
Paris and Lyons is, indeed, primarily directed, not against 
M. Tuiers and his Ministry, but against the majority of the 
Assembly ; and M. Tuters is not regarded as an enemy, butas 
a weak friend whose weakness is always betraying him into 
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disastrous concessions. Since the suppression of the Commune, 
Paris has been kept in subjection. The state of siege 
js still maintained, the Mayors are appointed by the 
‘Government, as is the President of the Municipal Council, 
and the Assembly remains resolutely at Versailles. At last 
L has been also reduced to subjection in the same way. 
The office of its municipal chief, the Central Mayor, is to 
be suppressed, and the mayors of each district are to be 

pointed by the Government. The functionary who has 
thas been deprived of the office of Central Mayor is a 
‘M. Barovet, who has been accustomed to ride on a very high 
horse indeed, declining to recognize any superiority in the 
authority of the Prefect of the Rhéne, hoisting the red flag, and 
otherwise behaving as a democratic autocrat, and grievously 
wounding Conservative feelings. It so happens that in about 
a fortnight’s time a new deputy is to be elected for Paris, and 
M. Tiers earnestly wished that M. pe Rémusat, who, 
although a Minister, is not a deputy, should be elected. But the 
Paris Radicals have suddenly set their affections on the ex- 
Mayor of Lyons, M. Baropet, and announce that he is to be 
their candidate. They do not wish, as they are good enough to 
explain, to humiliate the Government, but merely to give 
it a salutary warning. M. pe Rémusar is to be defeated, and 
M. Baronet is to be returned, if they can manage it, in order 
that M. Turers may understand that he must not trifle with 
the feelings of the eminent Republicans of Paris and Lyons, 
who would support him in every possible way if only he 
would always do exactly what they wished. M. Turers does 
not at all like this lecture being given him, and he is feeling 
his way to see whether he cannot get enough support from 
the Moderate Republicans to start and carry M. pe Rémusar. 
Probably it is not merely because he does not like to be 
thwarted, or because he thinks Paris ought willingly to 
return so eminent, moderate, and liberal a man as M. DE 
Rémusat, that he views the candidature of M. Baropet 
with so much chagrin. He sees what a hindrance to the per- 
manent establishment of the Republic may be caused by the 
capital insisting, in the present crisis of affairs, on making 
a hero of such a man as M. Baropet. Waverers will 
beeasily persuaded that a Republic really means nothing less 
than a revival of the Commune, and the timidity of 
Jarge classes may throw them into the hands of the reaction- 
ary parties. M. Gambetta appears to have been perfectly 
alive tothe danger, and he resisted the nomination of M. 
‘Barovet as long as he could. It was only when he found that 
che could not stem the current that he determined to go with 
it, and suddenly announced in his journal that Paris was faithful 
to its historical mission, and had been prompted by a beautiful 
and generous inspiration to select M. Baronet, andto give France 
-& new opportunity of recognizing the devotion and high political 
spirit prevailing in its capital, Good wine needsno bush; but 
then M. Baronet is by no means good wine, and this is the sort 
of bush that M. Gamperra thinks necessary to adorn the candi- 
dature of a man who he knows is utterly unfit to represent Paris, 
and whose success or defeat will equally cause all French Re- 
publicans who are not mere foolish fanatics an infinity of embar- 
rassment. Of the two, M. Baropet’s defeat will perhaps cause 
M. Gampetta least annoyance, and it will be easy for him 
to show that Paris has fuifilled its historical mission whoever 
aay be returned, 

The Conservatives regard this struggle be- 
tween M. Tuiers and the Paris Radicals with the greatest 
eomplacency. If M. Baroper is defeated, a breach will 
be made, or rather the existing breach will be widened, 
between the Presipent and the Extreme Left. If M. 
Baropet is returned, the true character of Republi- 
cans will be alleged to have been revealed beyond dis- 
pute when their hero of the day is a violent Lyons dema- 
gogue who has dared to contemplate arresting generals, 
bus bearded Prefects and prohibited religious teaching. 
The Conservatives are fully entitled to make all the capital 
theyean out of this candidature of M. Baroper. It shows 
that the leaders of the Republican party, of that party which 
desires the Republic for itself, and because of its mherent virtues, 
and not merely as the best means of living a quiet life, are 
Powerless to resist the domination of a mob of noisy, foolish, 
Vielent men, and cannot understand the conditions on which the 
government of a great country must be carried on. The defeat 
of M. pz Rémusat by M. Baropet would be a gain to the Conser- 
Vatives shut may seusibly alter their position in the eyes of 

r unless they hasten to efface its memory by the com- 
mission of some new folly. But, although they are quite 
justified in using very strong language about the candidature 
of M. Baronet, ‘it is not easy ‘to see why they should object 
Sustrongly “as ‘they-seem ‘to do to ‘the steps taken by his’ 


supporters. Two Committees of violent Republicans have been 
formed to promote his return, and one of these Committees has 
announced that he must comply with a mandat which it:seeks 
to impose on him. The Conservatives see something very 
dreadful in the formation of these Committees, and im the 
imposition of this mandat. But when we read the mani- 
festo of the Committee; we find that this mandat means 
nothing but the exaction of a pledge that the selected candi- 
date will labour for the early dissolution of the Assembly, 
the preservation of universal suffrage, the termination of the 
state of siege in Paris, and the proclamation of an ammesty. 
This is only the political programme of the party which hopes to 
win the election, and there is no country in which a candidate is 
not expected to accept the general political programme of his 
party. That Committees should be formed to determine an elec- 
tion seems terrible to the Conservatives simply because these 
Committees are not formed of men whom they like, and because 
they think, and perhaps not without justice, that it is out of 
such Committees that a revival of the Commune may spring. 
But what are Parisian electors to do to win an election against 
the Government ? The city is in a state of siege, and all 
public meetings have hitherto been forbidden, even if, at the 
last moment, the Government may be inclined to permit them 
for the purposes of the coming election. For those who are 
willing to aecept a Government candidate simply because he is 
the candidate of the Government no Committees are necessary. 
Nothing can be easier than to vote for a nominee of the 
existing authorities. But an Opposition must proclaim its 
existence, organize its strength, and marshal its forces. It 
must, in order to win, inspire its adherents with confidence, 
and confidence cannot be inspired among electors unless those 
who seek to win a triumph can show that they possess an 
adequate machinery working to a distinct end. ‘The Conser- 
vatives, like most French parties, do not really know what 
they want. They would like to keep Paris in the subjection in 
which a petty departmental town used to be kept under the 
domination of an Imperial Préfet; and yet they cannot bring 
themselves to treat the inhabitants of the capital of 
France like a knot of dependent villagers. They wish, 
above all things, to preserve order, but they cannot make 
up their minds whether order means anything besides a 
licence to annoy, thwart, and injure their adversaries. -The 
consequence is that the alienation between Paris and the 
majority of the Assembly ‘continues almost unabated; and 
the only barrier to the expression of this alienation, the belief 
entertained by many even extreme politicians in Paris that 
M. Turers was really their friend, and that the best way to aid 
their friend was to keep quiet, may melt away in the new 
turn of feeling to which the candidature of M. Baroper may 
give rise. 

Some light has lately been thrown on the mode in which 
the pretensions of Paris are viewed in the provinces ‘by a 
debate in the Assembly on a proposal made by the Govern- 
ment as to indemnifications for losses during the war. Briefly 
stated, the proposal was that 140 millions of indemnity should 
be granted to Paris, and 100 millions to the departments. ‘The 
calculations as to how Paris and the departments would re- 
spectively stand under this arrangement, having regard to:what 
had already been paid, to the total losses, and to the nature 
of the claims, were very intricate, and would scarcely 
interest any but Frenchmen. ‘The general tenor of the dis- 
cussion was, however, worth noticing, for the majority of 
the provincial deputies complained that Paris was ‘treated 
unfairly well, and that while the departments were only to 
have thirty per cent. of their losses made good, Paris was to 
receive an indemmity which,.according to some, reached nearly 
to fifty per cent. of its claims. TheGovernment was as'tirm as 
it could be, and strongly opposed any increase of the grant ; 
but in the end, after being beaten on a vote, it had to admit 
a compromise, and to allow the indemnity to the departments 
to be raised to 120 millions. There was not much virulence 
er bitterness on the part of the provincial deputies towards 
Paris. They were all proud of the figure Paris had made in 
the war, and as the larger part of the claim of Paris was 
founded on the payment of the eight millions sterling, 
exacted by the Germans at the date of the armistice, it 
was impossible to separate the consideration of the claims 
of Paris from the memories of the famous siege. But 
what the provincial deputies urged was that there were 
provincial towns which had suffered in proportion much 
more than Paris, and that it was very ungrateful as well 
as unjust to treat such places worse than Paris simply 
‘because they were not great cities. Paris, it was said, paid to 
the enemy four times the amount of its annual direct taxation, 
but Orleans and Le Mans paid:six times, and Versailles five. 
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Or, if the amount of suffering was to be the test, nothing that 
Paris had suffered was, said a deputy who was Mayor of 
Sedan in 1870, to be compared with the sufferings of 
places like Bazeilles, where the cloud of utter ruin had not 
even yet passed away from the life of the unhappy peasants. 
But the deputies who urged these arguments did not affect to 
think only of the abstract justice of the case. They had before 
their minds what would be said in the provinces if Paris got 
too much. The Government, they observed, proclaimed that 
more could not be given, because the State could not possibly 
afford to give more. But then the Government proposes to in- 
crease the direct taxation of the departments, in order to make 
good a deficiency which is partly caused by the grant 
of these very indemnities. What would the burdened pro- 
vincials say if they realized that their direct taxes were to be 
increased in order that Paris might be favoured, and get what 
would be denied to Orleans or Le Mans? Nor was this all. 
As one deputy remarked, the provincials see fine people go 
away from the country to Paris, and hear of them living there 
ina very grand way, and making fortunes, and enjoying every 
luxury ; but then the quiet provincials comfort themselves by * 
reflecting that big towns have their dangers, and that pro- 
vincial life, if homely, is safe. What then would be the state 
of the provincial mind if it comprehended that the provinces 
were to pay extra taxes in order to make good the losses of 
Paris, and so to protect great people from the very dangers of 
the capital, the thought of which has infused contentment 
into so many rural bosoms? Such were the arguments of this 
typical member of the majority of the Assembly, and if he 
had spoken volumes, he could not have better expressed the 
mixture of admiration and jealousy with which Paris is re- 
garded in the country districts of France. 


MR. HOWARD’S LANDLORD AND TENANT BILL. 


HE malcontent section of the Opposition which still resents 
its own support of Mr. Disraeui’s Reform Bill pro- 
bably suspects that its ingenious leader is once more prepar- 
ing to educate his party in a branch of learning which is 
ially repugnant to their inclinations. It appears that 
Mr. Disraeti has induced a meeting of his supporters 
assembled at the Carlton Club to vote for the second reading of 
Mr. Howarn’s Landlord and Tenant Bill, on condition that 
the Bill shall afterwards be referred to a Select Committee. 
By an odd coincidence Lord Satissury has obtained a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on one of the objects of Mr. 
Howarp’s Bill. Modern legislation has considerably enlarged 
the powers of limited owners; and, by one of the strangest 
contrivances which have ever been devised, certain privileged 
Companies are enabled to advance money to life tenants for 
certain classes of improvements. According to Lord Satis- 
BuRY, the facilities offered to borrowers are not extended in an 
equal degree to proprietors who may wish to expend money 
of their own on their estates. The Inclosure Commissioners 
indeed may allow advances to be made a charge on the 
estate; but Lord Napier of Ettrick complained that 
they insist on a scale of payment which includes a sinking 
fund, as well as interest on the outlay. If it is desirable 
to secure to the utmost the rights and interests of remainder 
men, it is proper that charges imposed on the land for the 
sake of improving its value should not be converted into per- 
petual annuities or mortgages. Cottages and drains deteriorate 
in the course of twenty years, and the actual possessor will 
during that period have probably recouped himself for any 
judicious expenditure. The present tendency of opinion 
inclines to the discouragement of limitations and of re- 
versionary estates; and it may be plausibly contended that the 
present holder ought, for the benefit of the land, to be able to 
exercise the same powers as if he were tenant in fee. On 
the other hand, Lord Satispury maintains with considerable 
force that a system of life tenancies affords the best security 
against the excessive creation of mortgages. The owner of 
a limited estate in land has no power of raising money in 
such a manner as to impoverish his successors. Needy and 
embarrassed proprietors are far more incapable than limited 
owners of providing money for improvements. It is generally 
believed that land is more heavily mortgaged in France 
than in England. As the House of Lords Committee will be 
composed of members who have a practical knowledge of 
land, it will probably produce some useful result, although 
the subject of reference is narrow and almost insignificant. 


The Bill which Mr. J. Howarp and Mr. Crare Reap have 
prepared has a much wider scope. The principal object of 


the measure is to provide in all cases the compensation for 


unexhausted improvements which in many parts of England 
is already secured by the custom of the country. The Bill is 
well and intelligibly drawn, and its provisions are for the most 
part moderate; but the preamble contains an invidious and 
objectionable assumption. ‘The recital that “it is expedient 
“‘ for the greater improvement of land, and the consequent 
“ increased production of food therefrom, to amend the law 
“ relating to the occupation and ownership of land in England,” 
is too large for the enactments which follow; and it is evi- 
dently intended as an appeal to popular prejudice. The 
demagogues who propose to expropriate owners and tenant- 
farmers alike will applaud the assertion that the present 
tenure of land interferes with the production of food. 
The existing system of society is founded on the 
principle that the supply of food, as of all other com- 
modities, must depend on the operation of the motives which 
affect the owners of property and capital. Direct or indirect 
attempts to stimulate the production of corn or of cattle on 
English soil can only be defended by the arguments which 
were formerly employed in defence of the Corn-laws. Not- 
withstanding any defects which may exist in the laws which 
regulate the tenure of land, more food is produced in England by 
a given number of workmen than in any other country in the 
world. It may be a legitimate object to remove the supposed 
impediments which may in some cases restrain the application 
of capital to the improvement of land; but it is quite un- 
necessary to propose an abstract resolution in the form of a 
preamble which might cover the revolutionary proposals of 
Mr. Opeer or Mr. Mitt. It is extremely doubtful whether 
the effect of the Landlord and Tenant Bill will be to increase 
by a single bushel the amount of home-grown corn in 
England. If the measure tends to the improvement of 
agriculture, the inference that in that case it will tend to 
increase the supply of food is obvious and superfluous. Acts 
of Parliament ought not to be framed on the model of those 
speeches of Mr. GLaDsTone in which general propositions are 
extemporaneously enunciated for the purpose of deducing 
from them specific and limited conclusions. 


The Bill provides that a tenant on quitting his holding 
shall be entitled to compensation for three different classes of 
improvements. Temporary improvements consist chiefly in 
the application of artificial manures, or in the provision of 
artificial food, such as corn and oil-cake, for live stock. 
Durable improvements include sub-soiling, removal of stones, 
chalking, liming, boning with undissolved bones, laying down 
in permanent pasture, and other improvements of similar cha- 
racter. The application of quicklime to land ought to be in- 
cluded in the provisions relating to artificial manures. Chalk 
applied in its natural state to clay lands hasa more durable 
effect. Permanent improvements are such as draining, levelling, 
warping, works of irrigation, erection of buildings, and other 
operations which tend to increase the permanent value of the 
land. No permanent improvement, except draining, or making 
or improving watercourses, will entitle the tenant to compensa- 
tion, unless the outlay was made with the written consent of 
the arbitrator. The exception is just and reasonable; but - 
it almost amounts to a repeal of the clause which provides 
compensation for permanent improvements. No tenant in 
his senses would erect buildings or undertake the costl 
enterprise of warping, without a written agreement with his 
landlord; and, if written consent is given, it would be a 
matter of course that the conditions were specified in such a 
manner as to leave an arbitrator nothing to determine. It is 
fair that a tenant should be repaid for cost of draining, if the , 
landlord has refused to perform the work on reasonable terms. 
In some cases the effect of drainage is almost equivalent to 
the creation of land; and tenants may be trusted not to 
spend their money in draining dry land for the purpose of 
atterwards obtaining compensation from their landlords. No 
outlay for permanent improvements made more than twenty 
years before is to be taken into consideration, nor any outlay 
— is not held to have added to the letting value of the 

d. 

The clause which regulates the valuation of temporary im- 
provements will require some alteration. The arbitrators 
are not to award in respect of the unexhausted value of such 
outlay more than the average annual amount of such outlay 
during the last four years of the tenancy. If the enactment 
is interpreted as a direction to award in ordinary cases a year's 
outlay on artificial food and manure, the tenant will generally 
receive a bonus at the expense of the landlord. The greater 
part of the benefit of artificial manure will probably have 
been represented by the crops of the outlying tenant; and he 
will have resold most of the artificial food in the form of fat 
stock. The provision that a tenant is not to contract himself 
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out of the benefits of the Act is more than questionable. It 
is not desirable to surround English farmers with the artificial 
protection which was thought to be necessary for the secu- 
rity of petty Irish tenants; but it will be unnecessary to discuss 
the question if it be true that the promoters of the Bill have 
already agreed to omit the objectionable clause. It is un- 
reasonable that the tenant should be allowed to hold his farm 
until the compensation awarded is paid or received. Landlords 
are for the most part solvent and responsible ; and if the pro- 
ceedings in the arbitration were delayed, a contract with an 
incoming tenant might be rendered by such an enactment 
incapable of fulfilment. The landlord is to be in turn entitled 
to compensation for deterioration of his property; but no 
corresponding security for any payment which he may claim 
will be given by the tenant. By far the strongest objection 
to the Bill is its tendency to promote litigation. All questions 
of compensation are, in default of agreement in the choice 
of arbitrators, to be determined by an umpire to be appointed 
by the Inclosure Commissioners. Those respectable function- 
aries are extremely likely to be subject to a bias; and they 
may perhaps appoint for each district a standing arbitrator 
who may have a strong leaning to one of the contending classes. 
If it is once understood that the arbitrator favours the 
more popular side, no outgoing tenant will be inclined to 
make a fair and equitable settlement with his landlord. In 
some parts of the country no tenant ever dreams of making 
an improvement, temporary, durable, or permanent. The 
pales and fences at the end of the term are worse than at the 
beginning, and the land which perhaps was at the beginning of 
the tenancy in good condition is filled with weeds and exhausted. 
Not a single tenant of this class would leave his farm without 
demanding compensation for improvements which consist 
exclusively in a return to a state of nature; nor would there 
be the smallest difficulty in proving the claim by the evidence 
of neighbouring farmers who would meditate a similar 
demand against their own landlords. On the whole, the Con- 
servative leader may possibly be right in preventing his followers 
from opposing the second reading of the Bill; but it was 
hardly worth while to make an ostentatious display of the 
sympathies of himself and his party with the tenant-farmer. 


SCHOOL FEES IN LONDON. 


yi proceedings at the last weekly meeting of the London 
School Board were of unusual interest. The By-laws 
Committee reported on two cases of inability on the part of 


the parents to pay school fees. In the first case the Com- | 


mittee recommended: that the fees should be paid for three 
children attending a school at Bayswater. The father is a 
painter, but “ owing to slackness of trade his average weekly 
“ earnings amount to only ten shillings.” Out of this seven 
persons have to be supported and the mother and two children 
are ill. Upon this case two remarks at once suggest them- 
selves. In the first place, how have the By-laws Committee 
satisfied themselves as to the truth of the facts? The School 
Board has no adequate staff for doing the sort of work which 
is done for the Guardians of the Poor by the Relieving Officers. 
Even in small towns School Boards have found themselves 
powerless to distinguish between real and simulated distress, 
and the organization for this purpose is not likely to be more 
complete in a city where even the Poor Law authorities often 
find themselves at fault. At all events, if there is such a body 
of inspectors at the command of the London School Board, it 
is only fair to the ratepayers to let them know how their 
money goes. They are taxed for the education of poor chil- 
dren. Are they to be taxed in addition for the purpose of 
investigating the circumstances of poor parents? The care- 
lessness of town populations as to local taxation is so re- 
markable that it is possible that Londoners may not object to 
maintaining a duplicate staff of Relieving Officers, But the fact 
ought at least to be explained to them. It is possible that 
the By-laws Committee will answer that they have no regular 
machinery for distinguishing between real and simulated 
distress, but that in this particular instance they have had 
exceptional means of forming a conclusion in the shape of 
the personal knowledge of some of their members or of 
voluntary agency. If so, how do they propose to deal with 
similar applications which do not admit of either of these 
tests being applied to them? Are they prepared to tell other 
painters who plead that owing to slackness of trade their 
average weekly earnings amount to only ten shillings, that 
unless they are known to some member of the Committee, 
or to some friend of a member of the Committee, no 
school fees can be paid for their children? It is obvious 
that to take this line will be to set up a standard of 


qualification for educational relief not contemplated by the 
framers of the Education Act. School fees will in future be 
paid, not for children whose parents are too poor to pay them, 
but for children whose parents unite the qualifications of being 
too poor to pay them, and of having done odd jobs about the 
house of a member of the School Board. This may be the 
principle on which the ratepayers of London like to see their | 
money distributed, but they ought at least to be consulted 
before it is made a rule of action for the School Board. 


Assuming, however, that the evidence of distress in‘ this 
case and in all similar cases is perfectly conclusive, a further 
question arises. How does the payment of school fees 
on behalf of a man whose earnings, owing to slackness 
of trade, amount on an average to only ten shillings 
a week, differ from other forms of outdoor relief? Aman who 
out of this income has to support seven persons, three of 
whom are ill, must often see his children in want of other 
necessaries besides schooling. Indeed he must often see them 
in want of necessaries without which schooling will be of very 
little use to them. A child will hardly do a good morning’s 
work on an empty stomach, and without shoes his attendance 
in bad weather is likely to be exceedingly irregular. Why is 
the relief to be limited to a single form of want when there 
are others which are scarcely less prejudicial to the children’s 
education than the inability to pay school fees? Mr. Picton 
urged on Wednesday that the Board had nothing to do with 
the circumstances of the parents, but had only to get the 
children to school. Ifthe Education Act had established a 
system of gratuitous education, the argument would be per- 
| fectly in place. But so long as School Boards are empowered 

to pay school fees in cases where parents are unable to pay 
_ them through poverty, the Board has necessarily something 
to do with the circumstances of the applicants. We admit 
that this responsibility has been wrongly thrown on the 
School Board; and this fact may excuse the Board from 
using proper precautions against pauperizing the recipients 
of their alms. But it will not excuse the Government 
from moving Parliament to put an end to so anomalous a 
state of things.. We hope that Mr. Forsrer will study 
the report of Wednesday’s meeting before he introduces his 
Bill to amend the Education Act. Whatever alterations the 
Act may require to satisfy sects or secularists, some alteration 
is needed if a system of wholesale pauperization is not . 
to be reintroduced under cover of educating the children of 
poor parents. Mr. Picton is of opinion that, as the rich get 
, their children educated on public foundations, there is no 
reason why the poor should not do the same. He ignores, it 
will be seen, all the reforms that have been introduced of late 
years into the system which he is anxious to see made uni- 
versal. But, leaving these out of the question, his inference 
may easily be disposed of. Whatever abuses there may be in 
the administration of educational foundations for the benefit . 
of the rich, the parents who benefit by these foundations are 
not pauperized by their enjoyment of them. No man is 
encouraged to make an imprudent marriage, or not to lay by 
against a rainy day, by the hope of getting his son on the 
Foundation at Eton or Winchester. But the knowledge 
| that they can get their children educated for nothing does 
remove one of the few inducements to thrift which operate 
upon the English poor. 

The second case reported by the By-laws Committee was an 
apt illustration of the readiness with which applications for the 
payment of school fees are made. A man named Unwin had . 
made such an application to the Greenwich Divisional Com- 
mittee. He now, it seems, withdraws his application on the © 
ground that he objects to have the particulars of his case pub- 
lished in the newspapers, and says that he will endeavour - 
to find other means of sending his children to school. It. 
is clear, therefore, that he made his application before he 
had exhausted all the means at his disposal of paying the © 
fees himself. It is fortunate that the dislike of publicity 
should occasionally serve as a test by which to distinguish in- 
ability to pay the fees from inability to pay them without in- 
convenience. The disposition of parents generally will be to 
treat the two states as identical, and the only way of forcing 
them to recognize the distinction is to make the receipt of 
educational relief as much a public confession of destitution 
as the receipt of relief in any other form. So long as the law 
remains in its present unsatisfactory condition, the best thing 
that can be done is for School Boards to follow Mr. Corrir’s. 
suggestion, and not to pay or remit fees, for children 
whose parents are able-bodied, for a longer period than 
four weeks. It is to be regretted that the TZimes did 
net report more fully the speeches made against Mr. CurRiz’s 


motion. We are told that Mr. WavueH spoke “ at some 
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“ Jength” in favour of the previous question; and as on a 
division nine members voted on that side against twelve who 
supported Mr. Currig, it must be supposed that his argu- 
meats seemed to have something in them. But what that 
something can have been we are at a loss to imagine. If 
applications for the payment of school fees on the part of 
able-bodied parents are held, when once granted, to have been 
granted for ever, it will be the interest of every father of a large 
family to become destitute for a week or two in order to exon- 
erate himself for all time to come from the liability to pay 
for his children’s schooling. The man who isin need of re- 
lief to-day may be earning good wages two months hence. 
But a minority of the London School Board objects to any 
corresponding change being made in his position as regards 
the education of his children. That was provided at the 
expense of the ratepayers when he was destitute, and 
unless some quixotic sense of independence induces him 
to give notice of his change of circumstances to the 
School Board, it ought to be provided at the expense of 
the ratepayers when jhe is well off. Mr. Currie might 
well say that Mr. Picton and his friends had pity for one 
class of poor, those who make application for relief, but none 
for another class, the struggling ratepayers who have to find 
the money which enables the School Board to grant these 
applications, and to educate their own children into the 
bargain. Educational enthusiasm is a very respectable 
quality, but, like other virtues, it needs to be kept within 
bounds. If every application for the payment or remis- 
sion of fees is to be granted as a matter of course, then 
ratepayers will soon be demanding the universal establishment 
of free schools. Whatever other objections there may be to 
this way out of the difficulty, it does not entail the gross in- 
justice which is involved in making a man who is just able 
to keep himself and his family above water share his plank 
with another man who makes no efforts to find a plank for 
himself. To insist on applications for payment or remission 
of fees being repeated at short intervals gives the recipient 
the trouble of making a fresh request, and exposes him to the 
risk of having any improvement in his circumstances that 
may have taken place in the interval since the last application 
communicated to the Board. This is but an imperfect test 
of the truth of his representation, but it is better than no test 
at all, 


BRUMMAGEM CHIVALRY. 


* Monday evening, it seems, a momentous, but somewhat 
mysterious, function was performed in one of the upper 
chambers of Willis’s Rooms. With “solemn, almost sacred, 
“rites ”"—we need hardly say that we are borrowing the 
adjeciives of the Daily Telegraph—the Prince of WaLeEs was 
installed as the “ Most Eminent Grand Master” of the Order 
of Knights Templars in England, Ireland, and Wales, and the 
dependencies of the ‘English Crown. The 7imes somehow 
does. not appear to have grasped the importance of this great 
nationa! event, ‘for it dismissed it with contemptuous brevity 
in an obscure paragraph. But the Telegraph, which has 
indeed a sympathetic eye for great things, especially tor the 
sort of great things that look very little and trumpery to 
ordinary peo; le, proved to be quite equal to the occasion ; and 
we are indebted to one of its most powerful artists, aided by 
its biggest type, for a deseription of this historical scene which 
is in every way worthy of it. The description is very full and 
minute, lat there is certainly one point on which, at starting, 
we should have been glad of more definite information, and 
that is as to what constitutes a Knight Templar, and what he 
is supposed todo. It is no doubt highly instructive to learn 
that “every Knight Templar must be a Mason, but not every 
“ Mason is a Knight Templar,” but this carries us only a very 
little way ; andeven the assurance, delightful as it is, that “ the 
Tenplarawho form theGrand Conclavesare the créme 
“* de da cvéme ot ‘Masoury” rather tantalizes than satisfies our 
burawy curiosity. Weare still more perplexed, on turning 
to airival print, to be told that the Knights ‘l'emplars are 
reatiy pot Masons atall. The Daily News boldly takes upon 
itself to assert that the Knights Templars, although “ an 
“ exalted degree ”—it admits this—are “somewhat distinet 
“(am the craft of Freemasonry.” From the ditiiculty of 
obtaining information on the subject, we are driven to 
conjecture that the Templars are a secret order, and that 
thear. great secret is the object of their own existence. There 
is perhaps the less chance of this mystery ever being 
divulged, .as it may be doubted whether it is known to 
the ‘imights themselves. But, aiter all, this is only a detail. 
Weknow at least that the Kaights Templws exist for the 


purpose of going through ceremonies, and we may imitate the 
famous answer about archidiaconal functions by saying that 
the object of a Conclave is to sit in conclave. But even in 
regard to the actual business of Monday there is a good deal 
of perplexing vagueness and confusion. For example, we 
find the gathering variously designated as. a Conclave, a Convent 
General, a Priory, and an Encampment. All that;would seem 
to be certain is that there was either a Conclave, or a Convent 
General, or an Encampment, or something else, and that the 
Prince of WaLes was formally installed as Most Eminent 
Grand Master. 

Many persons probably passed along Duke Street on Monday 
evening without having the faintest notion of the great things 
that were being done upstairs at Willis's Rooms. There were 
no external indications of the momentous event. The Prince 
of WaLes—much apparently to the disappointment of the Daily 
Telegraph—arrived “ in the most unostentatious manner.” It 
would certainly have been more in the interests of fine writing 
if the “ Most Eminent” had come clothed in mail and on a 
prancing charger, surrounded by a flashing retinue of 
Knights and spears. Yet there is an artistic touch to be got 
out of this unostentatious arrival; for the everyday overcoat 
and private brougham, the dull, shabby, dusky street, and 
apathetic passers-by help to give effect to the blaze of mystic 
splendour which opens upon us when we pass into the hall 
inside, draped with scarlet hangings, blazing with lights, 
gorgeous banners on the walls, all the Knights in their mantles, 
wearing their swords and other insignia, Grand Masters, 
Great Priors, Seneschals, Constables, Provosts, Almoners, and 
Standard-Bearers, and in the middle “ the Sepulchre, with the 
“Cross, bearing the figure of Our Saviour.” The Telegraph 
was probably reserving itself for Good Friday, or it would 
have had.a good deal to say about the Sepulchre. Not only 
was therea Sepulchre, but there were prayers; and even more 
strange perhaps, there seems to have been a real clergyman 
to read them. The Primate of the order had the equivocal 
and unenviable distinction of solemnly invoking the blessing of 
Heaven on the mummeries of a convivial club. This is the 
part of the ceremony which the discriminating writer of the 
Telegraph apparently alludes to as “ almost sacred ;” but, un- 
charitable people might be tempted to describe it by a dif- 
ferent epithet. It is an obvious objection to the introduc- 
tion of a religious service at the mock installation of a sham 
dignitary that it is apt to seem to be only part of the farce 
with which it is associated. The Grand Master bound himself 
by solemn oaths to uphold his authority to the best of his 
ability, not to acknowledge any superior, co-ordinate, or infe- 
rior jurisdiction, nor to permit his authority or prerogative to 
be infringed; but he would probably have been puzzled 
to say what authority or prerogative he possessed. When 
the Herald had made due proclamation of the installa- 
tion, the Knights in order filed past from both sides, saluting 
with their swords, and, after some other formalities, the 
affair was over. But of course there was a dinner, or rather, 
we should say, a “ banquet,” afterwards. We are assured by 
the Daily Telegraph that the influence of Masonry, including 
that of the Knights Templars, is “ as widespread as it is 
“ beneficent, and that its subtle power, in this as in other 
“ instances, will be exercised for the general good.” It is the 
peculiar subtlety of this beneficent influence which perhaps 
prevents its being more easily appreciated; but it appears to 
be expected that the ceremony of Monday last will produce a 
deep and important.effect on the relations between England 
and Ireland. It is confidently assumed that the Irish people 
will “rejoice” at the fusion of the Conclaves, and that 
Home Rule and Fenianism will be effectually checkmated. 
It is awkward for this supposition that everything connected 
with Freemasonry should be vehemently denounced by the 
Church to which the majority of the Irish people happen to 
belong; but the Templars themselves, to do them justice, do 
not seem to have had any object in view except their own 
diversion. 


We should think that most people who ‘have taken :the 
troubleto read the account of these proceedings must have been 
struck by the extreme childishness and silliness of ‘the whole 
affair, aud must have been rather amazed that any men of edu- 
cation and intelligence could be found ‘to take part in such 
an idiotic performance. An impromptu masquerade of this 
kind might be excusable enough as a bit of fun in a county 
house, just to amuse the children; but that grown-up men, 
men with beards to their chins, fathers of tamilics, should 
actually make elaborate preparations for such uwomeny, and 
should go through it solenmly and deliberately, and send tor 
reporters to come and glorify their :tomfaolery, is really 
about as eetonishing as anything that could avell .uappen. dt 
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is just possible, however, that one good result may indi- 
sooty be promoted by this buffoonery. If it does not: bind 
Ireland and England together for ever in the fondest love, it 
may at least help to establish a sort of sympathetic understand- 
ing between the upper and lower classes in our own country. 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, and the 


working-men who are in the habit of occasionally appear- 
ing in green tunics, gaping boots, and hats with enormous 
plumes, ought now to feel that noblemen and gentle- 
men who are capable of taking delight in the twopenny 
tinsel and puerile parade of the Knights Templars cannot be 
so very different from themselves. ‘The effect would of 
course have been very much greater—and it is a pity it was 
not thought of in time—if the Conclaves had:all gone in vans 
to the Crystal Palace, and held their Encampment, Priory, 
General Convent, or whatever they call it, in the grounds. It 
would have been interesting to see “ the créme de la créme of 
“ Masonry,” and of society generally, emulating the antics 
of the Foresters, Ancient Shepherds, and other Odd Fellows. 
Tt would of course be hard to say that the upper classes 
should not be allowed to indulge in innocent amusements as 
freely as the lower orders. It might be pleaded that they are 
deprived of the natural outlet for their activity which others 
find in daily labour, and the inevitable tedium of an existence 
devoted to pure amusement cannot fail to excite general com- 
miseration. After all, the worst thatcan-be said of the Templars 
is only that their diversions are silly and babyish, with perhaps 
just a touch of profanity in the introduction of prayers. At the 
same time, it is not. perhaps altogether unreasonable to expect 
that men of rank, education, and refinement should show some 
degree of elevation and intelligence even in their relaxations, 
and the vulgar stupidity of the Templars’ ceremonial, with its 
tawdry finery and cheap rant, is no doubt rather depressing 
from this point of view. Life, as a philosopher has observed, 
is not all beer and skittles; and even hunting, races, pigeon- 
shooting, and playing at being Templars does not exhaust its 
possibilities. It may strike some people perhaps as the oddest 
part of the affair that a real Prince should find any enjoy- 
ment in playing at being a sham Prior. It has sometimes 
been regretted. that. the Heir-Apparent in this country 
should have so narrow a sphere for public activity. He is 
necessarily excluded from politics, and it would probably 
be resented if he were: to connect: himself too closely with 
military affairs. Yet beyond these limits there is ample 
seope for a manly, elevated, and patriotic life. A Prince who 
allows himself to be associated in the public mind only 
with the pursuit of mere amusement, and that not of the 
highest and most intellectual kind, is obviously sacrificing a 
large measure of his legitimate influence. 


HOLIDAYS. 

ase is‘acertain trite old story, which is indeed so trite 

that we are half ashamed to allude to it, about a King and a 
philosopher. It should be esteemed as great an offence in lite- 
rature to bring up worn-out anecdotes as in society to wear 
worn-out clothes: The German who evolves things out of his 
consciousness, the notorious New Zealander, and the Indian who 
asked what the tortoise stood upon, should be abolished by Act 
of Parliament. We will therefore indicate the anecdote in question 
only in a circuitous manner, by saying that it is intended to 
illustrate the folly of not taking a holiday at once, instead of 
wasting your life in qualifying yourself for a holiday. English- 
men are apt to complain, or rather to boast, under the form of 
complaint, that they are rag > 9084 of taking this piece of advice. 
They labour from youth to old age without once fairly getting out 
of the traces, and asking themselves plainly whether their life is, 
on the whole, worth leading. Would it be really better if they 
did? Most people would of course reply, when the question is 
stated in this way, that it certainly would be better. They 
would ae to the innumerable cases of men who are killing 
themselves by inches in the effort to rise one step in the ladder 
when they are already perfectly comfortable. Thousands of people 
might be enjoying reasonable lives, with opportunities for self- 
culture, for social enjoyment, and for charitable effort, whose 
whole energy is absor in the desperate struggle to add 
superfluities to comforts. They are well; they would be 
better; and they get a softening of the brain. That is the history 
of many wasted lives. Things might be changed if only people 
would systematically step aside from themselves at stated in- 
tervals and make a careful valuation of their existence. Probably 
most men can recall certain moments at which such a new light 
has flashed upon them. They have felt a shock such as comes 
across us when we accidentally catch sight of ourselves in an 
unexpected mirror, and, mistaking our own image for somebody 
else, exclaim frankly, What‘an ill-looking fellow that is! The 
murror may be formed out of a benevolent retrospect, or it may be 
constructed out of our own imaginations. Hermits who retired 


to the deserts in old days were haunted by, strange phantoms, 
and probably the and most instructive of apparitions were: 
their own doubles. It is worth while, so it is suggested, that we. 
should periodically retire to such deserts: as lie withina day's, 
journey from Charing Cross to have a chance of a t 
vision. ee in solitude, apart from the noise of carriages and 
the gossip of clubs or newspapers, we shall perhaps: catch sight of 
a familiar and yet a startling figure. We-shall, it may be, seo a 
worldly sophisticated figure, deformed by unhealthy toil, in an un- 
congenial atmosphere, cramped by the artificial dress which has 
become a kind of second skin, and shall be shocked to diseover 
that the ugly object is nothing but a faithful copy of ourselves. 


The patriotic Minister will be revealed to himself as a, time- 
serving demagogue, the eloquent preacher as a mere mass of 
unctuous sentimentalism ; half the world would diseover that, 


in one way or another it was dropping the substance in pursuit of 
the shadow. Would not such revelations contain some. highly 
useful, though very bitter, lessons? and should we not all come 
back wiser and better men from our temporary retreat? Holidays 
so employed would speedily raise the tone of society, and disperse 
half the shams by which others besides Mr. Carlyle are: 
offended. 

There is undoubtedly much truth in such atheory. It would: 

bably be a very excellent. regulation if every Prime Minister, 
or example, were condemned after a certain tenure of office to. 
pass a proportional time in Pentonville Penitentiary. Left there 
to himself with nothing but bread and water, with all distracting . 
books, such as Homer or treatises of controversial theology, care-. 
fully put out of his way, he might doubtless issue from his con-- 
finement a wiser and a sadder man. A little communing with the- 
eternal silences would teach him some lessons: differing from those: 
which are generally enforced by the “hear hears-” of the House of 
Commons. And it may be added that our present system of keep 
ing holidays is very little calculated. to promote such fruitful: 
meditations. Nine men out of ten at the present day complain of 
being overworked ; a complaint to which it is well to listen in 
most: cases with a very sceptical ear. Overwork is generally a 
polite synonym for being bored. A man is weary, not from excessive 
gy but from want of interest in his work. A holiday, 
therefore, means an opportunity for, distraction, or, in other words, 
for discharging the pent-up energies which have been accumu~ 
lating during the time of elaborate idleness, miscalled labour. 
The more active-minded seize the occasion for riding some favour- 
ite hobby with new zeal; and: even the more frivolous seek for 
the excitement derivable from sightseeing or crowds. A lange 
number of persons, it is credibly supposed, will spend 
their holiday this summer in walking the treadmill. of w 
Universal Exhibition in a capital city, Holidays spert im this 
fashion are certainly not likely to bring with them any deeper 
insight into the conditions of our own existence. Rather the 
case is likely to be inverted, and business. hours are likely to be 
spent in reflecting on the extreme absurdity of our leisure occu- 
pations. Were men reall in search of the calming influences of 
a holiday, they would make their retreat elsewhere. They would 
scatter as widely as possible, instead of herding together in 
migratory droves. They would seriously study the neglected art 
of doing nothing. Persons who feel this eccentric’ desire for 
solitude may easily gratify their propensities. The best of all 
retreats is of course to be foundin London. A Sunday walicin the 
City produces a sense of utter retirement far more than the wildest 
moor; and there is no better place for calm meditation: than the 
deserted my “He of a club in the deadseason. The absence 
of the ordinary life in such places becomes a positive instead of a 
merely negative element. You feel yourself to be not merely 
alone, but deserted, and ee are not only at liberty to: 
moralize if you please, but are compelled to moralize whether you 
like it or not. If a member of Parliament could secure the key: 
of the House of Commons and look upon the empty benches) 
from the Speaker's chair for a. couple of hours: daily during: 
the recess, he would be qualified at the end of it to preach 
@ moving course of sermons: on the everlasting text, Vanit ) 
of vanities. The old ghosts of dead politicians: would sit 
with him, not as they appear when invoked by some orator: 
appealing to the glories of the British Constitution, but in a 
sadder and more sober light. Patients are sent. to breathe the air: 
of pine woods or of mountain heather; why should not those who. 
are suffering from the moral diseases ered) by too much 
intercourse with the world try the effect of the strange aroma 
which lingers in places consecrated by old associations ? 

The advantages, whatever they may be, produced by’temporary’ 
retirement from our ordinary selves. are indeed counterbatanced’ 
by very considerable evils. Few people are really qualified to 
turn such opportunities to good, aecount. Repentanee is an excel-' 
lent thing when it leads to action, but if it means a simple di 
sition to kick against the inevitable, it is a very questionable: 
frame of mind. When amaniis‘onee fixed im a.groove, the best: 
thing that’he can do, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is: to 
stay init. Why then should he cultivate fancies which are only 
likely to make him discontented? Before it was generally under- 
stood that teaching people to read and write was a short way of. 
converting men into angels, good old-fashioned Tories to 
argue that it was absurd to disqualify people for their ordinary 
duties. A ploughman could drive his horses just as well without 
composing poetry ; and, if you tried to make a Burns of him, the 
chances were that you would make a drunken bard of a sober 


ploughman. It was easy to reply that education when universal 
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would not disqualify men from any employment ; and to add more 
frankly that, as society is not perfect, it was desirable to encourage 
diseontent with existing arrangements. There was, however, a 
certain vein of truth in the old complaint, which has perhaps 
been put down a little too summarily. But, however this 4 
be, the argument is more or less applicable to most of us. We 
are chained down to certain work, whether ploughing or preach- 
ing, which we naturally regard as altogether unfit for our talents. 
Luckily for us, the chains are too strong to be often broken, and 
we are forced, in spite of ourselves, to stick to our trade. Shak- 
speare complained with a deal of bitterness that his nature 
was almost subdued “to what it worked in, like the dyer’s hand ” ; 
and he no doubt thought that he would have done something 
much more worthy of himself if fortune had provided him with 


abundant means to pursue his own fancies. On the whole, how- 


ever, we are tolerably content with Hamlet, and should have 
certainly refused, if we had been consulted, to remove the fetters 
which forced him, as Pope says, “to grow immortal in his own 
despite.” The number of people who agree with Shakspeare 
that they could do infinitely hetter in any other sphere than 
their own is pee gee greater than the number whose fate is 
really so kind under such an appearance of cruelty. But, though 
most men may be bad enough in the _— where their fortune 
has placed them, it is probably true that they would generally 


‘be worse in the place which they would select for themselves. 


If by some magic every man could appear after Easter in the 
character which he conceives himself most fitted to adorn, one of 
the first results would be the appearance of some thousand - 
poems and systems of philosophy in the next few months; for 
there is no man of any intellectual activity who does not conceive 
himself to be potentially a Milton or a Locke. Now the medita- 
tions to which we deliver ourselves on rare occasions of self- 
inspection are for the most part confined to the two topics of 
regretting that we cannot change the past and inventing chime- 
Tical schemes for the future. It is an engi = tempting, but 
not a very useful, employment to speculate on what might have 
happened now if something had formerly happened which did not 
happen ; and it is almost equally pleasant to carve out imaginary 
fortunes in the future. A man who can strictly confine his 
hypotheses within the barriers of the realizable may profit by his 
hours of solitude; but those who have the necessary self-command 
are rare; and therefore it is probably better for the bulk of man- 
kind, contrary as their conduct may be to the precepts of well- 
meaning moralists, to use a holiday simply as a means of distraction. 
We are all more or less in the position of galley-slaves doomed to 
unpleasant labours ; and as few of us can hope to escape, it is as 
well to employ our moments of relaxation rather in the first 
absorbing amusement that comes to hand than in thinking of the 
pleasures of not being chained to the oar. The holiday of the 
truly philosophic. kind is only for true philosophers, and their 
-numbers are strictly limited. 


MERTON PRIORY. 


A MONASTIC ruin, if ruin is exactly the word in the case of 
which we speak, in what may now pass as a London suburb 
‘has something almost more incongruous about it than if it stood 
in the heart of London itself. London—at any rate the proper 
London and its daughter of Westminster—i after all, an ancient 
city; it is mainly owing to the comparatively recent fire that it 
does not proclaim its antiquity as clearly as Bristol or York. 
London has been going on in one shape or another at least from 
the days of Aulus Plautius; many doubtless be offended if 
we are not prepared to = its beginnings any number of 
thousand years earlier. It has gone on since that time, constantly 
changing, but changing in that kind of way which is the surest 
mark of permanence. London differs now from the London of 
William and the London of Constantine, as a modern city must 
differ from a medieval and a Roman city. But the likeness at all 
those times is much stronger than the unlikeness; the London of 
all those dates in being a city and one of the chief cities of 
Britain. With the suburbs of London and with the neighbourhood 
of London generally the case is quite different. No part of England 
changes more, and it changes at once gradually and suddenly. 
Till quite lately a great — of Surrey must have been one of the 
‘wildest parts of England; parts of it are so still. Large districts 
look as if they had been untouched by man’s hand during all the 
time from ‘the battle of Wimbledon till people began to build 
villas a few years back. The passenger who goes from London to 
Basingstoke or from London to Reading by the Surrey route, goes 
through a land wilder than anything that he will see again till 
he gets to the New Forest—we are inclined to say wilder than 
anything that he will see again till he gets to Dartmoor. The 
incongruity of a piece of wild heath, with spick and span 
houses scattered here and there, is something like the process 
which on at Bournemouth, where every man cuts down so 
much of the wood as is needful for the site of his house, and 
leaves the trees growing ready made in his garden. One feature 
of the country not the least striking to the passer-by is that, at one 
stage of his journey, he gos through a district which seems to be 
inhabited by dead people only. Nearer — to London, at 
Wimbledon, Tooting, Streatham, Clapham, and in all that district, 
we are still struck by the unenclosed land, the commons, some of 
them more or less famous, Open spaces of this kind are certainly 


more common round London than in most parts of England, and 
when surrounded by houses, they have a distinctly suburban 
character which is seldom seen anywhere. Near Wakefield there 
is something of the kind, a large open space surrounded by 
houses of considerable size and considerable age, and the — 
which it at once suggests is that we have been suddenly mov 
into the neighbourhood of London. All this shows that the 
country was never fully reclaimed till it became suburban ; it 
could never have had the look of an ordinary agricultural or 
grazing district; it passed from a more natural state into a more 
artificial one. Still here and there, among the scattered dwellings 
of greater size, among the respectable houses of a century back and 
the prim villas of our own time, we come upon remains—survivals 
one might almost call them—of the old villages, as they stood 
before they became thoroughly suburban. And among them, in 
a spot jammed in in a strange way by roads and railways, in 4 low 
and certainly not attractive spot, we find the remains of a house 
which at once suggests a long string of historic memories, the 
Priory of Austin Canons of Merton. 

The name of Merton, Merantiin, Meretiin, a og in our history 
long before the foundation of the Priory. is last dates only 
from the reign of Henry the First, but we first hear of Merton in 
the eighth century. It was the scene of that remarkable story of 
the death of Cynewulf which so strongly brings out the old insti- 
tution of the Comitatus, the personal tie which bound a man to 
his lord, and which, as in this case, was often held more binding 
than the common duty to the law and to the King as the com- 
mon head of the State. In this story Cynewulf is killed by his 
kinsman, the banished /theling Cyneheard, and his following, 
and the King’s death is avenged by his own following on his 
murderer. The King’s men show all zeal and loyalty, but 
their feeling is evidently one of attachment rather to their own 

rsonal lord than to the head of the State. The men of the out- 
awed Aitheling are as faithful to him as the King’s men are to the 
King, and each side seems to make it a point of honour to refuse 
all offers made by the other. Each side alike fights to the death, 
and on each side one wounded man only escapes with life. Of the 
King’s men a British hostage only survives; he may well have 
had less loyalty than his fellows to the West-Saxon King, who 
had fought many fights with his countrymen. In the case of the 
one who escaped on the A®thelings side the personal tie again comes 
in in another shape. The one man who was s was the god- 
son of the Ealdorman Osric, the leader of the King’s party, and he 
owed his life to that spiritual kindred. In the next century, in 
871, Merton was the scene of one of the battles of Aithelred and 
Atlfred, one of those puzzling stories in which we read that the 
Danes were put to flight, and yet that they kept possession of the 

lace of slaughter. This seeming contradiction has sometimes 
n turned against the credibility of the Chronicles. Yet it is 
quite = that the Danes, every man of them a trained soldier, 
who had no homes and no hope except in keeping together, 
might have to give way before an impetuous charge of the raw 
English levies, and yet be able to recover themselves while the 
momentary victors were scattered abroad, while some perhaps 
in the blind impulse of victory were already beginning 
to go to their own homes, When Merton was the scene of 
events which stand out in our annals like these, it is re- 
markable that its name is hardly ever found in the ancient 
charters—only once, as far as we can find, in an alleged charter of 
Eadgar which Mr. Kemble marks as spurious. The foundation 
of the Priory in 1117 brought the place into more importance, 
One Gilbert Norman, Sheriff of Surrey, is called the founder; but 
in the foundation charter of Henry the First no founder is spoken 
of but the King himself. This however may only be by the same 
courtly fiction by which Edward the Second and Queen Elizabeth 
are held to have been the founders of Oriel and Jesus College re- 
spectively. In the time of its first Prior, Robert, who bears the 
surname of Bayle, the house of the Canons of Merton became for a 
while the dwe “fwd of a guest and scholar who was to win 
himself a name far beyond the bounds of Merton or of England. 
Thomas of London, the son of Gilbert of Rouen and Rohesia of 
Caen, the future Chancellor and Archbishop, came in his boyhood 
to learn the first beginnings of knowledge at Merton, before he 
went on to his more matured studies at Paris. And, according to 
the legend, it was at Merton that the future greatness of the son 
was revealed to the father. William Fitz-Stephen tells us how 
Gilbert, coming to see his child, amazed and scandalized Prior 
Robert by falling down before him. The Prior rebuked the mad 
old man who paid to his own son the honour which his son 
should have paid to him. But Gilbert, so the tale runs, knew 
better, and privately told the Prior that he bowed to one who 
would one day be great in the eyes of the Lord. 
_ But it is in the thirteenth century that Merton plays its most 
important part in the history of England. There are no Merton 
Annals that we know of, but the Annals of the other houses 
contain several entries of local Merton matters, besides their notices 
of events happening at Merton which concerned the whole kingdom. 
And moreover Merton was the place of an event which was 
the indirect cause of great results, If Merton was the seat of the 
early learning of Thomas in days when Oxford was not a seat 
of learning at all, it was also the birthplace of a man who did 
more than any other to make Oxford a seat of learning. At 
Merton, where Alfred fought a battle and where Walter of 
Merton was born, the real and the imaginary founder of the 
my ae system in Oxford are in a manner brought face to face. 
But during this century events connected with Merton, both local 
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and general, fast upon us. In 1222 the Dunstable Annals 
tell us that tower fell, doubtless from the same cause which 
brought down so many towers in those days and that of Chichester 
in our own. In 1230 a Bishop of Llandaff, Elias of Radnor, 
Treasurer of Hereford, was consecrated at Merton by the obscure 
Archbishop Richard le Grant, who covers the short time between 
the "ae names of Stephen Langton and Edmund Rich. The monks 
of Christ Church, as we are pointedly told, did not fail to protest 
against this breach of privileges of themetropolitan church. Two 
years later the Priory of Merton finds its way into the ee 
stream of English history. Then it was that the famous Hubert 
of Burgh, ch with all manner of crimes, took shelter and 
hid himself trembling among the canons—“ ad ecclesiam 
Meritonie fugit inter canonicos pavidus delitescens,” says Roger 
of Wendover; then King Henry bade the Mayor of London to 
march at the head of the citizens and seize Hubert and bring him 
before them alive or dead. Set out they did, an army—it is called 
exercitus—of twenty thousand ; but while they were on their way 
the Earl of Chester wisely re ae to the King that such a force, 
when once got together, might be dangerous (‘si talem excitaret 
seditionem in vulgo irrationabili et fatuo, t Rex timere ne 
seditionem semel inchoatam sedare non valeret cum vellet”). So 
the citizens marched back again, and the rest of the history of 
Hubert isin no way connected with Merton. 

In the course of the same century Merton was the scene of two 
important meetings, a t Council of the Realm, and of a Synod 
of the Church. The Council of Merton in 1236 was an assembly 
whose acts won the approval of Matthew Paris; and it is even 
famous for the answer oF the Barons, which has been cut short into 
the phrase which has almost into a proverb—* nolumus 

Angliw mutare.” The saying is perhaps sometimes quoted 
by people who do not remember what was the question at issue. 
It was no other than the *¢. to make the law of England 

with the Canon and Civil Law—that is to say, speaking gene- 
aie. with the law of the rest of Christendom,—in making children 
born before wedlock legitimate by a subsequent marriage. There 
is an extant letter of Robert Grosseteste, in which he pours forth 
a flood of Scripture and canonical ent on the point. But the 
Barons were not to be moved, and this has ever since been one of 
the points in which English law stands by itself. The other 
assembly of Merton was a mane ecclesiastical one, held in 1258 
by Archbishop Boniface of Savoy, who had by that time tamed 
down a little hen the days, eight years before, when he had held 
his wonderful visitation of St. olomew’s Priory. He had now 
into a vigorous asserter of ecclesiastical discipline and 
ecclesiastical rights, and in the canons which he put forth at 
Merton we find the immunities of the Church strongly stated, and 
the secular power in all its forms, from the | downwards, 
strictly taken to task for various breaches of alleged ecclesiastical 

ights. 


connects itself with the development and the special insular 
character of the English law, is certainly entitled to rank high 
among the historic spots of England. But we cannot say that 
the place is now particularly impressive. We could have wished to 
see some stately remains of the Priory itself, some castle or royal 
hall, or, better still, some untouched piece of hill and plain on 
which we could trace out the battle-field of Alfred. But the roads, 
the railways, the factories, the general atmosphere of a somewhat 
mean suburban village, are less favourable for research and con- 
templation than the hillside of Assandtin or the keep and hall of 
Kenilworth. Yet Merton Priory, a rich foundation, whose 
income at the time of the Dissolution was over a thousand pounds 
early, has by no means vanished without leaving traces of itself. 
No remains that we could see of the church or of the domestic 
buildi of the house are left, but the wall which enclosed the 
monastic precinct is still nearly perfect; we suspect that it 
was quite perfect till the coming of the railways. And the 
preservation of this particular trace of the ancient building is 
not without its effect. Though, as far as we can make out, 
there is positively nothing to be studied within the walls, yet 
there is something striking in finding the old precinct in this way 
still fenced off; it is a reminder which is quite as ing as any 
mere fragment of the church or monastery would itself have been. 
And the old associations of the place are not quite forgotten. The 
Priory, exalted as usual into an abbey, has left its name on more 
than one point of local nomenclature, and vague traditions still hang 
about of its having been the scene of events beyond the common. 
Still the old associations haps not unnaturally, not quite so 
strong as some later ones. Merton has been the dwehing-elass of 
a modern hero. Nelson once lived there, and several names of 
streets and suchlike places remind the visitor of the fact. And 
after all the latest, and all but the earliest, associations of Merton 
are not incongruous. If we can conceive the great King who 
fought at Merton feeling as it were abashed in the presence of a 
man whose real glory has been so shamelessly transferred to him- 
self, the latest associations of Merton connect his name with one 
who really carried out a work which he began. The fictitious deeds 
of Alfred may be sage in the presence of the real. A place 
which beheld the exploits, though on another element, of the first 
founder of the English navy was no unfit dwelling-place for the 
man who raised it to its highest pitch of glory. Ona spot where 
the two names of Alfred and Nelson meet together we may well 
hail one of the many cycles which bind the earliest and the latest 


stages of English history together. 


DESTITUTE BARRISTERS. 


R. WEIGHTMAN, a barrister, has been sentenced to six. 
months’ imprisonment for ing a book from the library 
of the Inner Temple. Mr. Weightman did not confess, though he - 
did not exactly deny, the crime; but after the jury had returned. 
a verdict against him, he entreated the judge to sentence him to 
servitude, “in the hope that before the full extent of the. 
time of Feo ypmeansey had elapsed he might find, even in a felon’s 
grave, that repose which he had in vain sought in the world, 
whether in literature or in the daily pursuits of life.” He ex- 
plained that he had been repeatedly on the brink of starvation, 
and had lived for weeks and months without a dinner, “ simply 
upon bread and tea, and such nutriment as that,” and that he had. 
sold “the coat from his back, and the shirt from his skin,” to: 
supply his daily wants. There would seem to be no doubt that he 
was in a most miserably necessitous condition, and if he had. 
addressed in the first instance to the jury the appeal which he 
afterwards addressed to the judge, his fate, even with the clearest. 
evidence against him, might have been different. There can be 
no question that he stole the book; but if it had been pleaded 
on his behalf that when he stole it he was, through want 
of food and distress of mind, not competent to know what 
he was doing, the plea might possibly have been successful. 
his case appears to have wn some of our contemporaries: 
into a very wild state of mind. It is impossible to say 
whether they find it more difficult to account for a barrister 
stealing a book or for his being impelled to do so by absolute 
destitution, Of course it is very sad that any member of an 
honourable profession should either commit a crime or be in 
danger of starving; but we cannot help thinking that, if Parlia- 
ment had not suspended its sittings, we should have heard less 
about this unfortunate gentleman and his dismal fate. It is quite- 
true that a barrister is always supposed to be a gentleman, andi. 
that he is entitled to write Esquire after his name; but then. 
nowadays everybody fancies himself quite as good a gentleman 
as everybody else, and better too, and all the world calls itself. 
Esquire, whether it has any right to the designation or not; so - 
that, after all, this distinction does not come to so much in real 
life as might be supposed. Every Term a considerable number of 
young gentlemen are called to the Bar, perha igre or more - 
at each of the chief Inns of Court; and as there are four Terms 
in a year, it is easy to calculate roughly what must be the- 
continuous additions to the numbers of the profession. Until lately 
anybody could join who could pay down 10ol. as a deposit for - 
fees, and who had leisure to attend two sets of lectures and eat so 
many dinners in the course of three years; whether he listened 
to the lectures, or was even capable of understanding a syllable — 
of them, was not of the slightest consequence. He might, indeed, 
have been utterly unable either to read or write or even tos 
his own or any other language. The Benchers were good-natured 
enough to take for granted that all who sat out the lectures neces- 
sarily imbibed the wisdom and learning which was poured forth for 
their edification; and the consumption of a fourth of a bottle 
of port—of the sort called “old and curious” at cheap taverns— 
at each of the dinners put the finishing touch to a legal education. 
Admission to the Bar is now less easily obtained, but the condi- 
tions are not particularly onerous, and every year a great many. 
young fellows get called, not perhaps with any settled determina-. - 
tion to stick to the Bar, or with any consciousness of abilities - 
for it, but simply because it is a start in life that does 
not cost very much, and that may or may not lead to. 
something afterwards. After all, it is argued, a man is none the 
worse for being a barrister, even if he does not see his way to 
succeed at the Bar, except indeed as regards the investment of the 
entrance money, and that is not a very serious affair. The stakes - 
are small compared with the possible winnings, It will easily 
be understood, therefore, that the Bar is not only desperately over- 


stocked in numbers, but includes a very miscellaneous set of 


characters. That in a large body of this kind a stray member - 
should happen to fall into destitution or criminal courses is, after - 
all, not particularly wonderful. 

It seems that only a few months ago a barrister died in very. - 
destitute circumstances. His death, it was clear, had been has-- 
tened by want, and at this time Mr. Weightman took a prominent: 

art in bringing to light the dark side of the legal profession. 

here is no reason to sup that penury and destitution are un- 
known among members of this any more than among the members 
of any other profession, The number of barristers in actual practice 
has through the extension of local courts greatly increased 
of late years, and it is probably destined to go on increasing. 
But the men in practice, in steady, regular, continuous 
practice, are still few compared with the number of 
men who have qualified for the profession, There are many 
reasons why barristers fail in their own line. They may not pos- 
sess the requisite amount of ability or industry, or they may have 
allowed themselves to be distracted by literary or other occupa- 
tions, or they may have been unable to procure good introductions 
at starting. The ordinary work of the profession makes very 
slender demands either on the intellectual capacity or learning of . 
those who follow it. There are few really good lawyers—that is, 
lawyers who know the law—now at the Bar, and still fewer good 
speakers. The great run of lawyers are content to scramble on 
with mouthfuls of law = up from day to day as occasion 
requires, trusting to text-books am luck for getting up the neces- 
sary information when a call happens to be made for it, The 
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common oratory of the Bar isa deplorable exhibition. It has reached 
a high average standard when it is just articulate, and does not too 
violently wre the rudimentary laws of grammar. With the 
ion of the Lord Chancellor and the Chief Justice there is 
a judge on the Bench who, to say nothing of elevated 
thought and lite subtlety, can even turn a decent sentence ; 
and at the Bar Sir John Karslake and the Attorney-General stand 
almost alone in ‘ing the old traditions of forensic eloquence. 
' It seldom ha) that if a barrister has a fair chance of getting 
into practice he has not sufficient ability to take advantage of it. 
But many men break down through want of application, or 
through allowing themselves to be drawn aside, during the dull 
years of waiting, into other grooves, and many more through want 
of the: introductions at the outset. The key to the pro- 
fession lies afterall with the attorneys. When aman has made.a 
name, and taken up a — he may be independent of the 
attorneys, but in the first instance it is to them he must 
look for an opening. The chances are terribly against a man 
of only average ability who starts without the open sesame of 
their support. An English barrister cannot, like an American, 
advertise in the newspapers. He is forbidden by etiquette to tout 
or solicit briefs. Touting no doubt is i and in the lower 
criminal courts to a scandalous extent, but it carries a taint with 
it, and seldom pays in the long run. A barrister can do little else 
than take cham in an Inn, have his name painted up at the 
foot of the stairs and published in the Zaw List, and then sit in 
his room waiting for briefs, with an occasional visit to the 
ourts to air his wig and shake the creases out of his gown. 
There are two classes of men who have good prospects at the 
Bar—the men who have been born or married into a widespread 
attorney connexion, or into a connexion that, in one way or 
another, has influence with attorneys; and the men who have 
high natural abilities and good powers of work, with some 
private means to keep them going at the inning. For the 
rest the outlook is very cheerless indeed. Perhaps the most 
tic stage in a barrister’s career is that in which he fancies, 
or at least other people fancy, that he is making progress 
when it is only an empty show. He is often holding briefs in 
Court, and his name is in the papers, and his table in chambers is 
covered with papers, some of them marked with handsome figures. 
Yet all this practice may be perfectly illusory as far as any means 
of subsistence is concerned. The young barrister may be holding 
briefs for seniors who et the fees without ever dreaming of 
giving him a share, or he may get into the hands of one of that 
too numerous class of attorneys who pay over to their counsel 
only small instalments of the fees for counsel which they have 
charged to their own clients. The Long Vacation, compressing the 
work of the year into a few months, and some of the Trade- 
Unionist practices of the Bar, such as exclusive circuits and special 
retainers, tend to keep the bulk of the business in the hands of a 
comparatively small Mody of men, and increase enormously the 
chances of those who by personal connexions have attained a good 
start.as against those who have not enjoyed this advantage. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that there should be failures at the 
Bar ; the proportion of failures must always necessarily be infinitely 
larger than the successes. But it iscertainly rare that a man who, 
like Mr. Weightman, has utterly broken down at the Bar, and has 
had it painfully brought home to him that he has not a ghost of a 
chance there, should not be able to obtain a livelihoad, however 
modest, in some other way. A barrister who has failed at the Bar 
has still all the world open to him. If it were not so, the libraries 
of the Inns of Court would certainly run some risk of being -pil- 
laged wholesale. 


ventionally ized as a gentleman. “Jewelry, plate, forks, 


articles of portable property, are every day 
cater tes houses at which he 


, “any one of which would, 
half-a-guinea.” -Then there are the coats in the cloak-room, and 
a offers a handsome harvest. But the Telegraph, 
+while it paints the tions that lie on every side in the 
strongest colours, preduces its antidote—to reflect on the maxim 
_noblesse oblige. These are levelling days, and noblesse oblige must have 
rather come down.in the world when it is used to fortify readers of 
the 7; against the temptation to poeket spoons.and walk 
off with other people’s umbre Plato.too is pressed into the 
service, with, his “immortal thesis that honesty is its own reward, 
and the best of all possible policy.” It is satisfactory to know 
» that the arguments of Plato on this point *‘stand to-day as they 
more than two thousand years ago,” but, considering 
class which is being preached to, one cannot help peas | 
a reference to the police would probably be-more effectua 
than a citation from Plato. 


among the community on the principle of manhood landowning, 
The “vermin” of the country would be -extirpated, of -course ; 
indeed there-would be no longer cliff or cairn, rushy swamp or 

led copse, to furnish them with eyries, or laixs, or shelter of any 
kind. Happily there are insurmountable | ys obstacles to the 
realization of these dreams of Utopia, and the gentlemen of the 
positive school have scarcely that faith in their people’s paradise 
of the future which would enable them to remove our mountains 
and change all the moorland into waving cornfields. But if the 
world keeps moving at its present pace, and if the Scatch agita- 
tion against any species of Game-laws finds voice and vote in a 
unanimous chorus of delegates solemnly pledged to their abolition, 
it is possible that considerable strides may be made in the desired 
direction. Much depends on the upshot of the inquiry that is going 
on at present, and on the views which the Parliamentary Committee 
may express on the controversy between the Highland game-pre- 
servers.and the economical utilitarians. Apart from considerations 
of sport and proprietors’ profits, it is certain that the sympathies 
of lovers of the. me nature must go all in one direction. 
Our wild ani have been decreasing fast and steadily. The 
system of grouse preserving has told terribly against them, for the 
keepers wage implacable war against all manner of vermin that 
prey upon the grouse. The extension of sheep-farming has been 
greatly against some of them, for the eagles and the foxes in 

icular take toll freely of the lambs. But the deer forests, on 
the other hand, have been in their favour, although more especially 
in favour of the smaller and more insignificant species; for in the 
deer forest everything is encouraged that helps to keep down the 
grouse. So that if the beasts and birds of prey have greatly de- 
creased over the country in general, we find some comfort in the 
thought that in some of the most savage and sequestered scenery 
of Scotland they have latterly been decidedly on the increase. 

It is no easy thing to take stock of these shy creatures, whose 
instincts lead them to shun the sight of man, and many of whom 
love to lie close in the daytime and to do their hunting in the 
night. The estimates that are hazarded even by the best authority 
must of course be of the vaguest kind. But. to those who are 
interested in the subject we recommend.a lecture lately delivered 
by the well known author of The Moor and the Loch, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackwood. Mr. Colquhoun has much to tell 
that is worth the hearing. He is a veteran sporteman and natural- 
ist, and an admirer of the picturesque and beautiful as well. 
We fancy the best part of his life has been passed in Scotland, 
and it is considerably more than half a century since he first 
carried a gun asa boy on his father’s wild shooting grounds on 
Loch Lomond. In that half-century he has seen some melan- 
choly changes. Game generally has.greatly increased, for half a 
century ago there was no market for shootings. The perio 
and his friends shot over his own.ground with their single barrels, 
and were contented with the light mixed bag which the keeper could 
| on his strong shoulders. That functionary’s. place was 
a deal of a sinecure in those days, and his office very much an 
honorary one. When comparatively few strangers were movi 
about, permission to shoot was lightly asked .and easily gran 
It was about the time when Walter Scott’s novels were beginning 
to bring the Highlands into fashion, and sending Southern visitors 
in search of scenery up romantic glens that had never been trodden 
by the Saxon foot. It was.a little after the time when Francis Tyrrel 
and his half-brother Bulmer had liberty to spert over the laird of 
St. Ronan’s moors beciuse they chanced to be putting up in a 
change-house on the prc verty, and when old St..Ronan’s keeper 
winked at the doings of te veteran who kept Mrs. Dodd’s 
larder supplied with mui.fowl. t if; sportsmen :were scarce 
and not very deadly, it was all the worse for the, grouse. If out- 
lying ground was seldom shot over except by occasional poachers, 

e vermin had it their own way everywhere. Foxes might be 
hunted down when they made themselves too ebnexious to the 
sheep farmers, but the keepers seldom wasted their shot on car- 
rion, and had learned nothing of the arts of trapping -and snaring. 
Bat since Highland shooting has become the rage, pitiless war 
has been waged against everything that could to thin the 
stock of game and deteriorate the value of shooting rents. On 
moors where the men have kept on friendly terms with the 
shepherds the breed of birds:has been artificially increased till over- 
tasked mature has been driven to assert her rights,-and has periodi- 
cally‘relieved the overstocking by.an outbreak of the disease. 
So with the deer. In olden times the red+deer was;:really.a wild 
animal. The Highlands which he inhabited were far less solitary 
than now, although they were little troubled with English tourists. 
Most of the glens were thickly peopled by aborigines, whose de- 
scendants have since been shipped to Ameriea and the colonies; 
you may still trace the foundations of their hamlets, and come 

the abandoned mountain -buryi where they sleep. 
These eir curs. The mountains 
were grazed eve ‘ ts and black. cattle as 
shy asthe deer. The ‘were the move, 
and their restless and nomadic life did not:tend:to their multipli- 
cation. Now that the best deer land is:everywhere forested and 
let at fancy rents, the deer lead the most unruffled .of lives, and 
increase so fast that there are places where the ‘breed actually 
degenerates, owing to excessive numbers. Then there is one noble 
species of game which had once become extinct, but is again accli- 
matized with us. Some large proprietors—the late Marquis of 
at great pains to introduce the 
capercailzie, an at gigantic tree- is spreading agsiD 
through the wide pine woods of Perthabire, 
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A writer in the Daily Telegraph has been led in the course of his 
-reflections on this case into a highly suggestive survey of the 
opportunities of plunder which are open to any one who is con- 
Bundred valuabie | 
thrown in his way.” 
Visits, et the spoons.at his club, or carry off the books from | 
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school of eeonomists have the wishes of 
‘ their ‘hearts realized, the British isles would be rolled out:as 
w would be reclaimed, drained, and 
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But if game is on the* increase, Mr: Colqutour has to deplore 
the disappearance of its: pieturesqne enemies im far and rs. 
The partial sanctuary ‘offered’ to certaitr species in‘the deer forests 


does not compensate for the general reclamation of waste ground, 
and the universal warof extirpation waged against them in the 
Lowlands‘and on the moors; The mountain fox, he thinks, 


will be-among’ the: last to linger with us. The fox of the 
lands has all the cunning of his'race; he is always in superb health 
and wind’; he*travels long distances’to get his living, and he takes 
up his quarters‘in the of the crags, and the bowels of great 
Yor he coe all hn cea and’ andackey to 
Yet he needs ing; and audacity to ho 
own against the innumerable enemies who are after him. The 
sheep farmers setia’ price 7 his brash, because he does not 
scruple to make free with the lambs on occasion. The keepers 
detest him; he-is‘not‘only a deadly enemy to the brood mothers 
and’ their young, but he retrieves all the wounded game that 
goes away crippled by the gun. Nothing is more systematic 
than the'fox’s method ‘uf hunting; whether he works’ against the 
wind through the heather, carefully quartering the most likely 
ound, or makes the tour of the loch or tarn the _ after you 
Save been out wildfowl shooting. Track him next day round the 
soft mud: or the yielding’ sand, and’ you will see how sntall is the 
chance of the wounded*duck that may have sought a refage among 
the rushes. Then it must be'owned that there is no better fan 
on an off-day inthe Highlands than going foxhunting. The chase, 
it is true, isssomewhat different from ‘sport in the Shires. But it 
is scarcely less exciting when you introduce the long-backed 


“varmint” terriers in the crannies of the great pile of 


heather-grown boulders; and lear, faintly struggling to the surfaee 
from te the choking, stifled ar’ that’ tell of the sub- 
terranean battle. Still, even when you have run your fox to earth, 
or rather'to stone; it is not always possible to get at him. As Mr. 
Colquhoun remarks, he is the most difficult of all animals to trap ; 
so We may reasonably expect’that, happen what may, he will out- 
last our destructive generation, and something more. So may the 
wild cats and marten cats, for’some stray specimens may be 
icked up in very remote and inaccessible places. But they are 
Sing out fast, and are likely to be killed off faster. They are 
very ornamental when you have the luck to come upon one, but 
they are most | pong They are more easily trapped than 
the fox, and they may often-be treed by your terriers; and as 
they generally go prowling’ im the immediate vicinity of their 
his Wild Sports-of the Highlands, talks of listening to the melan- 
choly night cries of a whole colony of wild cats who had quartered 
themselves on the banks of one of the loctis in Inverness-shire. 
More than once be tells of coming across marten cats while 
shooting with his keeper Donald, on the banks of the Findhorn in 
Morayshire. We question greatly whether that wild cat colony in 
Inverness-shire survives still, and we should fancy that the marten 
cat has become a rarity in the of Morayshire where St. John 
used to shoot. Mir: Colquhoun tells us that ye? have. vanished 
from even the greater part of the Scottish hill districts, and 
that should a tourist im search of them, the natives 
of two-thirds’ of the Highlands will tell him there are 
none to’ be seen nowadays. Badgers, like foxes, keep to. their 
earths forthe day, while they go grubbing for their food in the 
dusk and the night. No animal car be more harmless, yet they 
have shared in the indiscriminate proscription of every beast that 
has not an obvious’use or‘is not fit for the table. Mr. Colquhoun 
assures us, by the way, that badger hanis are excellent; but, un- 
fortunately perhaps for the animal himself, they have never been 
appreciated as a table delicacy. We are acquaitited ourselves with 
districts-even im the Lowlands where the badger was very common 
a dozen or fifteen years’ ago. 
former residence are the yawning chasms under the roots of some 
igantic fir-tree where their powerful claws had enlarged a rabbit 
urrow into commodious quarters. ‘here is no harder werk than 
digging outa family of rs. They take ingenious care to 
entrench themselves’ behind an infinity of natural barriers, and if 
they cannot find a convenient cairn, which, like the mountain fox, 
they prefer to all other refiges, they are sure to run their earths 
under the toughest network of tree roots to be found in all the 
neighbourhood. But then they’ walk even into common rabbit 
traps with a sublime indifference, which partly accounts for the 
rapid rate at which they have been disappearing. Otters are the 
ly other four-footed animals worth noting. As for polecats, 
stoats, weasels, and the smaller bloodsuckers, fur our part we can 
very well spare them. Otters have been greatly tuinned like 
their congeners, yet we imagine that they continue to be more 
common than is ly s Indeed Mr. Colquhoun says 
that, thanks to the cunning and secluded lives they lead, their 
decrease has neither been so swift nor so sudden. They never 
show themselves when they can possibly help it, and am otter 
may live unsuspected in the stream that flows past your door, 
although he has made his home im the roots of some willow-tree 
that overhangs the pool where you are perpetually angling. 
Besides, he does little harm except to the fish, and, although he 
may be somewhat hard on a salmon or trout river, owing to 
his epicurean practice of killing fish after fish and taking often 
but a single bite out of the shoulder of each, yet as a rule he is 
made very welcome to the smull trout on the Highland shoot- 
the mountain rivulets and tarns are always over- 


Mr. Colquhoun sayé little or nothing of the birds of prey; yet 


trasts, which has just 


Now the only traces of their’ 


there'isno more feature in Highland‘animated natire: 
With the on of the owls, which’ they pursue 
their~prey in the bright daylight. The keepers kill‘them down, 
of course, for they’ live by while specimens the nobler 
breeds will always’ command high prices with the bird-stuffers: 
Besides; their will always fetch enough to. make it’ worth 
the adrenturer’s while’to risk his néck going, after theni. Yet 
happily’ the golden eagle and the peregrine faleon’ are’ still 
far* from* uticommon in the wilder parts. Building year after 
year inthe same recess’ in the cliffs which er experience. has 
proved to be quite inaccessible, you may see: them erg igh 
in the air‘over the moor, as your dogs’ are quartering the heather 
below. Of a sudden contract, the bird” sw 

with the velocity of lightning and the precision of' a rifle ball, 
a very embodiment ‘of the grandeur and beanty of motion, and you 
must'be a churl if you it the grouse or the levoret that 
it bears: away in its claws: There are. still ospreys that build on 
the truncated rocks in the Sutherland lochs, where they have 
hatched’ their’ young ffom time immemorial, and ‘sea-eagles that: 
have their‘eyries in the bold’ headlands of the Western coast, 
whence they’ sweep the sea-shore, the terror of the. seagulls; but’ 
those birds are plainly doomed unless the Legislature or the. pro- 
prietors interpose more actively for their. ss, The prospect 
on the whole is an but cheering for those who love wild 
nature; and’ prefer the picturesqueness of sport to its. butchery, 
Another’ fifty years, and some grandson of Mr. Colquhoun may 
lecture on our extinct fere nature from Professor Owen’s'stand- 
point, and construct eagles and foxes from the claws and pee 
that have been embalmed in the peat bogs and disinterred ; 


= 


A CRANKY REFORMER... 


NHERE are several familiar types of reformers. There is the: 
reformer who promises the most. tremendous results from 
some trumpery little change, perhaps: scarcely; more than. a 
nominal change, in the existing system. There is the reformer 
who, for the sake of an infinitesimal and doubtful advantage, ie 
to turn everything topsy-turvy ; and there’is the reformer. 
who, having & good case on one point, discredits and obscures: it: 


‘by mixing it up with all sorts of irrelevant matter, and jumping, 
‘at large conclusions. from a few small facts. We should be dis- 
lairs, it is much mrore easy to track and take them. St. John, in | 


to class the anonymous writer of a little book called Con- 
een published with a dedication “ to. the. 
He has .beem 


ratepayers of London,” in the last-named caey, 
workhouses, and other charitable institutions -of capital ; 


‘looking over the aecounts- of the different 
he has been very much struck by the diversity of expenditure for- 


similar objects which appears in their accounts, He is puzzled te: 
understand why the expenses per bed in one hospital ‘should: be: 
higher than in another; why the cost of maintaining. child or.an. 
aged person should be so much in one place, and:so much more:im. 
another, and so much more again in a third. He-assumes that,.if. 
the lower standard of expenditure furnishes all that: is really re-. 
gpired, there must necessarily be waste and extravagance. ia. 
ose establishments where this: standard: is: exceeded; and 
he arrives at the a that, ge @ more: careful. and. 
conseientious system of administration, the expenditure might. 
be made. to yield.a deal more good than is.at. present. 
obtained from it, while the zategnrers might’ be relieved. at- 
the expense of the endowments. the writer of. Contrasts: 
had confined himself to the question of diversity of expendi- 
ture, and had, taken the trouble to ly, into. thes 
facts of the case, he would undoubtedly have. rendered. an. im+ 
rtant service to the class to whom. he has. dedicated. hie. 
ok. It can hardly be questioned that, in regard-to various: 
branches of expenditure, it 1s possible to lay down. certain. rough’ 
calculations as to what is a sufficient and reasonable. outlay,. 
There can ‘be no difficulty, for example, in. coming. to’ an under-- 
standing as to the average cost of maintaining @ child:or. adult. ia: 
town and in the country, or of keeping up a bed in aa: hospital, 
including provision for food, medicine, and ‘nursing, It dees' not- 
follow that it would be wise to enforce hard and fast rules.of this. 
kind ; but at least it would be useful to have a standard of expen-- 
diture for the guidance both of those who supply and those whe, 
spend the money. At the request of the Presidént of. the. Local 
Government Board, Mr. Rowsell, the Superintendent. of Contracts® 
at the Admiralty, lately undertook an interesting inquiry into the- 
ee om provisions in the different workhouses, and some: 
rather startling discrepancies were thus tolight: Although: 
the different establishments are all situated within.a few miles: of | 
each other, there seemed to be no common standard: of. market: 
Butter was cheap in one district; and. dear’ in. another, 
utcher’s meat ran up and down in an. utterly. incompre- 
hensible way, and as for wines and spirits they were: bought- 
at almost every price. These differences were of course: 
partly due to differences. in quality; in other cases the: 
contractors pene fix their own terms, which were at! 
once agreed to without inquiry as to what. prices. were paid in: 
the next parish, or even in the very street ouside the ouse 
door. It is obvious that within such av area. as ‘that of the metro- 
polis there ought to be some common measure of. quality: and 
ary The articles required are not at.all of an out of' the way: 
ind, and the quantities in which they are required can be calew~ 
lated with tolerable exactness. There is no reason why the 
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parishes or Unions, instead of buying independently, or, as some- 
times happens, against each other, p Pc establish a central 
purchase department, to which they could resort according to 
their wants. Economy would be promoted not only by the scale 
on which purchases would be made, but by a reduction in the 
staff of buyers and other officials. The only objection to the plan— 
and in its way it is perhaps a formidable one—is that it would put 
a stop to local jobbery. This, however, is too small a matter for 
the author of Contrasts. He does not seem to have heard of Mr. 
Rowsell’s inquiry, nor does he think it worth while to analyse ex- 
penditure too closely, He jumps about from one subject to an- 
other in the most seen womrey way—from ventilation to women’s 
rights, from the Poor-law to the licensing system, from hospitals 
to the destruction of houses for the working classes. His general 
conclusion is that, as a rule, everything is grossly mismanaged ; 
but he gets rather hazy when he comes to the question, What 
should done to put matters right? Everybody knows the 
old gentleman with a sniff whom one meets occasionally in a 
railway train or hotel coffee-room, who affects to be particu- 
larly shrewd and deep, and able to see through everything by 
just looking over the top of his spectacles, and who is quite sure 
that nothing is man as it ought to be, and that we are 
humbugged and swindled on every side. This is just the sort of 
sniff—the sniff of a superior being who can take in everything at 
# glance—which runs through Contrasts. The worst of it is that 
the writer is sometimes right, and that he discredits sound conclu- 
sions by his obvious superficiality and illogical cantankerousness, 
The book may be divided into two parts—one dealing with the 
diture of the workhouses and the other devoted to an argu- 
ment in favour of applying the endowments of the large hospitals, 
such as St. 'Thomas’s and ge. Bartholomew’s, to strictly Poor Law 
purposes, with a view to the reduction of the rates. Nobody who 
is at all acquainted with the subject can doubt that the expendi- 
ture of the Poor Law system is—we are now of course speaking of 
London—extremely high as compared with the results obtained 
from it ; nor are the reasons of this far to seek. They are to be 
found, first, in the want of a clear and settled public policy on 
the subject; and, secondly, in the want of capable administrators. 
The Guardians are perhaps, on the whole, of a higher class than 
they used to be; but the policy of the system is still wavering and 
unsettled. A few years ago people were very much shocked to 
find that the provision for the sick poor and for the class known as 
was so defective, and then there was a reaction the other 
way. This reaction is now pretty pce anger is 
aps preparing. A man » and ibly some rather 
to cut down expenses. Anybody who would show how economies 
-can be effected without diminishing the efficiency of the system 
would be doing an important public service ; but we must say 
we do not see what help is to be obtained from Contrasts. Here 
ig an example of the writer's _— of argument. He calculates 
that a dock labourer, with a wife and fouryoung children, is in 
receipt of about 18s. a week all the year round. They fall into 
distress and go into the workhouse, where they cost the rate- 
ers 3/.a week. He asks, therefore, whether it would not be 
better to say to the man, “ My dear fellow, give yourself no further 
uneasiness about Pe family. You say you earn 188. a week 
when in work. ell, we will give you 18s. a week; go and 
smoke your pipe, and spend ycur time as you please, don’t 
trouble yourself about your family!” In this way the Guardians 
would save two guineas a week. It will be observed that this 
calculation is based on the assumption, which we do not dispute, 
that every pauper, man, woman, or child, costs the public 
on the average 10s. a week for maintenance, exclusive of 
the cost of lodgings. No doubt the author thinks this a very 
clever way of putting the matter; but it is odd he does 
not see that it is only another way of saying that it costs 
Jess to provide for a family by themselves than to provide for a 
family p/us people to watch over and minister to them—a tolerably 
self-evident proposition. In the one case you have to pay only for 
the food and necessaries of the family, in the other case you have 


to pay in addition for people to wait on them. The writer is con- 
-stantly falling into fallacies of this kind. He mentions a case in 
which two young ladies undertook to provide for a couple of 


motherless children. They wrote to a married sister who lived in 
the country, and asked her to find some respectable farm-labourer’s 
wife to take of the children under her own supervision. 
This was done, and the children were boarded out at 78. a-week 
for the pair of them. Clothing was provided for them by the 
young ladies from their own cast-off dresses. Now suppose, says the 
writer, that the children, instead of being provided for in this way, 
had been thrown on the parish, and sent to the Anerley schools ; 
they would then have cost more than twice as much. “And 
here,” he adds, “ another noteworthy feature presents itself. The 
poor father shuddered at the idea of his children being sent to the 
Anerley pauper schools, where so large an amount would’ be 
spent on them, and yet accepted with gratitude the charitable and 
at the same time more economical offer of the ladies.” Let us 
just take this story to pieces. In the first instance, the two young 
ladies who negotiated the transfer of the children to the country, 
and the married sister who promised to look after them, all gave 
their services gratuitously, and they also sent their old clothes to 
the children. In the other case, the officials who look after the 
children have all to be paid. If the author of Contrasts had said 
that services which have to be paid for cost more than services 
which are given for nothing, it would not have looked so very 


wonderful ; yet this is all his story comes to. W::cther the services 
of Poor Law officials are in any degree overpaid is of course 
another question. As to the father shuddering at receiving relief 
from the public, while willing to accept it to any amount from 
private ns, it can hardly be seriously suggested that feelings 
of this kind ought to be encouraged. Alms are alms by whom- 
soever they are given, and a man is not less a pauper because he or his 
family is maintained by private charity instead of out of the rates, 
Another of the delusions into which the writer seems to have 
fallen is that a handsome architectural effeet necessarily adds to 
the cost of a building, and he is greatly shocked at “an asylum for 
the poor having the appearance of a palace.” To say that a build- 
ing has the appearance of a palace is, as far as English palaces go, 
certainly not saying much for it architecturally ; but if it is only 
meant that the building has a handsome appearance, we see no 
reason why an asylum for the — should not be handsome, and we 
see many reasons why it should. Of course economy must be con- 
sidered, and a large addition to the outlay for the mere sake of 
beautifying the building would no doubt be improper; but ugly 
buildings have been known before now to cost more than pretty 
ones. 

The main object of Contrasts would seem to be to advocate the 
application of the funds of the “ Endowed Medical Establish- 
ments” of London to Poor Law p in other words, the 
conversion of the large hospitals into Workhouse infirmaries. 
The writer has convinced himself that St. Bartholomew's and 
St. Thomas’s were the original Poor Law infirmaries of the 
metropolis, and it is no doubt true that, before the Poor Law 
system was invented, they in some degree served that purpose. It 
is more important, however, to observe that, like Guy’s, they are 
now very much more than ordinary infirmaries. They are not 
only hospitals ministering to the sick, but great medical schools; 
and their value must be measured, not merely by the number of 
patients treated within their walls, but by the number of skilled 

ractitioners who are trained and educated there for the 

nefit of the country at large, and by the extent to 
which medical science is encouraged and promoted. It is 
clearly unfair to compare the great hospitals with the small 
infirmaries, either in regard to expenditure or in regard to 
mortality. Difficult and desperate cases naturally tend towards 
the hospitals, and this adds both to their expenses and to the 
number of fatal cases. The arrangements which are necessary 
for the purposes of a medical school of course add another element 
of expense which is wanting in the infirmaries. It is absurd to 
take the case of a small river-side hospital, hastily anenertess 
in an old building given for the purpose, and dealing only with 
the common run of accidents in the docks and iron-works of a 
limited district, and to contrast it with an institution like St. 
Thomas’s, which has to discharge the functions both of an hospital 
and of a school, to maintain a large and highly skilled staff, and 
to provide for a constant succession of serious and difficult cases of 
all kinds collected from a vast area, The contrast which the 
writer draws between Bethlehem Hospital and theCaterham Asylum 
for Idiots is equally at fault; for lunatics have to be carefully 
watched and tended, while the idiots at Caterham contribute in 
no small degree by their labours to the support of the institution. 
It is obvious that, if the revenues of the hospitals were to be con- 
fiscated for the relief of the ratepayers, the hospitals would either 
have to be given up, or other funds would have to be found for 
carrying them on. The ordinary infirmaries would certainly not 
supply their place. It may be mentioned that our reformer in- 
cidentally a oem to apply the property of the Livery Companies 
to cover the School fees. “ Local Taxation ‘Made ” 
would have been a very good title for his book; but, after all, 
there is nothing very new in the idea of seizing upon other people’s 
property in order to spare their own pockets, 


THE COMING INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


7s managers of the International Exhibition never use a short 
word when a long word will serve their purpose equally well. 
They have conceived a laudable idea, which in their exalted style 
they announce to the world by stating that “ food will be illus- 
trated by various preparations of it, and by the machinery 
me gel This is the grand way of saying that a mutton-chop 
will be broiled upon a gridiron. The School of Popular Cookery 
will give “illustrations of cooking food,” and a limited number of 
persons will be allowed the “ privilege” of tasting the “ practical 
illustrations” of the lessons in cooking. There is a proverb that 
fine words do not butter parsnips, and they are likely to be equally 
useless in other culinary processes. But nevertheless the Commis- 
sioners have our hearty good wishes for the success of the undertaking 
which they have thus magniloquently proclaimed. They will of 
course provide in this part of the Exhibition a “ chamber of horrors” 
to which a large part of the ordinary products of the British 
kitchen will be relegated. They ought to establish, not only 
lectures, but examinations and prizes ; and we hope to see the day, 
or rather night, when young ladies will appear at balls with 
the medals of the Exhibition for cooking upon their breasts. 
We shall await with interest the appearance of the Cata- 
logue of this part of the Exhibition, which may be expected 
to contain descriptive passages worthy of the literary reputation 
which the Commissioners have achieved in former years. The 
official reporter on this department will remark that, from the 
earliest ages, food has been a necessary of human life, and that 
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the progress of civilization may be traced by observing the course 
of improvement in the art of cooking. We fear that it will not 
be possible for the Commissioners to avoid offending the intolerant 
which denounces the use of alcohol. Not only food, but 
Penk, will, as we understand, be “ illustrated” in this department 
of the Exhibition, and it is only reasonable to expect that all the 
advertising wine merchants in London will become exhibitors. 
The Commissioners have now entered upon a career of usefulness 
of which it is difficult to foresee the end. In the preparation of 
food they are entitled to include the making of sherry-cobbler, 
punch, p ew dessa and other refreshing drinks. Classes for in- 
struction in all these processes ought to be established, and a 
tasting-room would be a necessary adjunct to a set of lecture- 
rooms. The of this tasting-room would be, to use a 
favourite word of the Commissioners, educational. It could not 
be properly regarded as a general refreshment-room, but arrange- 
ments could be made to allow a limited number of persons to 
taste the “ practical illustrations” of the lessons in making punch, 
and those persons would doubtless remember a precept applicable 
to punch equally with beer, that “it can’t be tasted in a sip.” 
he adulteration of food is to be “illustrated” by chemical 
analysis, and if this part of the programme is fully carried out, we 
may expect some curious and valuable investigations. Suppose, 
for example, that the proceeds of all the grocers’ shops in Brompton 
‘were to be used as “ practical illustrations ” of what are sometimes 
called the tricks of trade. We do not ourselves object to drink 
being classed as food, but it is perhaps going rather too far to in- 
clude tobacco in the same category. Cigars will be made upon the 
premises, and pipes of all countries and ages will be exhibited, but 
we doubt whether “ practical illustrations” of this branch of 
cookery will be permitted. The different food sections will, we 
hope, be kept carefully apart, as it might give a shock to public 
«confidence if, by any accident, cabbage-leaves which entered the 
Exhibition as vegetables should emerge from it as cigars. 

It is natural and proper that the same Exhibition should com- 
prise both food and knives and forks, but perhaps the collection of 
surgical instruments might have been less complete than it is 
without disappointment to the public. We only wonder that the 
Commissioners did not include medicine as well as surgery in this 

ear’s programme, and it would have been pleasant to peruse an 
cial Report upon oyptcs ie gr although we should not 
have desired to witness, and still less to share, a “ practical 
allustration” of their working. It is a pity that so fine a collection 
of dentists’ tools as are here displayed should remain unused, and 
therefore perhaps the Commissioners may be able to arrange for 
lectures, with “ practical illustrations,” — the same principles 
as they have adopted in regard to cooking. The lecture-room being 
of limited dimensions, early application would be necessary to 
secure places. The charge for one hour’s lecture would be on 
three days of the week sixpence, and on the other three days one 
shilling, and sixpence extra would be charged for admission to the 
front row, accommodating only twelve persons, with the privilege 
of having a tooth extracted. 

It must be admitted that the Commissioners have exerted 
themselves with some success to disguise the inevitable pre- 
dominance of the commercial element in their programme. e 
exhibition of i is indeed a hopeless and irreclaimable 
bazaar, to which neither the Queen’s State carriage nor the Holy- 
head mail-coach can im a sufficiently “ educational ” aspect 
to deceive the most o— e-minded visitor. But the arrangements 
for concerts are capable of being plausibly described as made 
“with a view to an adequate exposition of the art of music.” 
The “annotated programmes,” which are designed to make the 
concerts “ as educational in their results as possible,” will doubt- 
less sustain the character which the Commissioners have gained 
by their Catalogues and Re It is lamentable that the 

ucational aspirations of the Commissioners should not be shared 
ty all persons interested in the property under their management. 

he proprietors of the Albert Hall are doubtless in full accord 
with the Commissioners, but the Horticultural Society, which 
forms a sort of third partner in the undertaking at South 
Kensington, appears to be less anxious than could be wished for 
the attainment of educational results. A majority of the fellows of 
that Society have indicated an intention to restrict as far as pos- 
sible to their own members the use of the Garden which it holds 
under the Commissioners. It appears that the enterprising persons 
who work under the name of the Commissioners proposed that 
the Society should admit to the portions of the estate leased to , 
them, and to the Flower Shows at Kensington, all the visitors to 
the Exhibition. This proposal the Society declined, and thereupon 
the Council of the Society, which had recommended its ado tion, 
resigned their offices. A fresh Council has been elected,-and 
negotiations are, or lately were, pending between this Council and 
the Commissioners. It is possible that a mutually advantageous 
compromise may be effected; but this of course depends upon 
the question whether each y can give something which the 
other party is willing to . The Commissioners manifestly 
require the use of the garden of the Society, but it is not equally 
clear that the Society is sensible of the value of the a re 
tional results of International Exhibitions. It is perhaps true 
that the young ladies who ame their fine dresses at flower 
shows would more fitably engaged in learning to fry 
fish or boil potatoes; but then it is to be observed that 
there is usually a me young gentlemen at flower 
ws, whereas there is not likely to be a solitary representative 
the male species at a i As representatives of the 


outside public, we should desire that the Garden should be open te 
visitors to the Exhibition, for the simple reason that the Garden 
offers a welcome change from the monotony of the Exhibition. 
But of course the rights of the Society must be maintained, and it 
is possible that the members have had enough to last them for 
some years of International Exhibitions, and do not greatly value 
the privilege of admission to the one which is about to open. Indeed 
it is stated that the members, with a deplorable insensibility to the 
value of educational results, have expressed a desire to keep the 
admission to their Garden, at least on particular days, select. 


The picture galleries will doubtless contain some valuable worke 
of art and much rubbish. The peculiarly English school of portrait- 
painting is handsomely represented by a large picture of a = 
man on board his own yacht, with his claret-cup and his dish ot 
fruit and all his little comforts conveniently around him. 
Such a picture is well placed in an Exhibition organized by these 
Commissioners. There is also a collection of pictures and other 
works of art by officers of the army and navy, and we would suggest 
that next year a similar compliment might be paid to the lawyers 
and the doctors. When the Managers call this an International 
Exhibition, we sometimes wonder whether they seriously desire 
that foreigners should look at all the rubbish which they put into 
it. Any man, whatever be his profession, can call to mind 
several members of it who amuse themselves, and perhaps 
their friends, by drawing or painting; but the idea of putting 
all such works, or even a selection of them, into an ibi- 
tion, would have surprised most of us if it had not been pro- 
duced on the authority of “Her Majesty’s Commissioners.” If 
the Horticultural Society were to offer to hold in their grounds 
a show of roses grown by stockbrokers, the Commissioners 
might not perhaps think much of the privilege of admission to such 
a very select society of flowers. However, as the Commissioners 
have built all these galleries and arcades, they must be allowed 
to fill them in the best way they can. It might deserve consider- 
ation whether an exhibition of signboards might not prove an 
attractive feature of next year’s programme. There must be wu 
the staff of the Commissioners more than one gentleman capable 
of writing upon the application of art to signboards, historically, 
analytically, and in every other mode of treatment. We are not 
at all sure that this department of art is not on the decline in 
England, and it is, we think, well adapted to be taken up and deve- 
loped by the Commissioners. They might impress on innkeepers 
the duty of encouraging art by providing not merely an inscrip- 
tion of the words “Red Lion” or “Blue Boar,” but a pictorial 
representation of the animal thereby signified. But even in in- 
scriptions there is much scope for art and more for talk, and 
therefore we recommend the whole subject of the embellishment 
of public-houses to the consideration of the Commissioners. As 
the nation has drunk itself out of the Alabama difficulty, or at 
least out of half of it, to the manifest advantage of the publicans, 
we think that the publicans ought to do something for the nation 
in return, and therefore we suggest that they should encourage 
art under the guidance of the Commissioners. It is, indeed, 
possible that the Commissioners already contemplate something of 
this kind. They have collected a vast and various store of pipes 
and cigars, cups and glasses, and therefore it is merely a matter of 
arrangement to produce an example of the interior of a public- 
house managed on artistic principles. Indeed it is quite possible 
that visitors may confound the refreshment stalls of } aw Spiers 
and Pond with the compartments of the Exhibition, and it may 
at any rate be satisfactory to these visitors to believe that they 
have not been drinking, but merely contemplating a practical illus- 
tration of the art of drawing beer. 


SCARCITY OF HORSES. 


ipso can be few more interesting and important subjects of 
inquiry than that of the alleged scarcity or deterioration of 
English horses. The Committee of the House of Lords to which 
this subject has been referred will doubtless collect a valuable 
body of evidence, and make a sensible report ; but as their labours 
will probably occupy some weeks or months, it may be useful in 
the meantime to consider such facts and opinions as are brought 
forward by writers who make horse-breeding a special study. There 
have been numerous articles and letters on this subject in Bell's 
Life, from which we will select some remarks by “Cecil” as de- 
serving special attention. This writer says that, as regards 
hunters, it is difficult to explain where they come from ; inasmuch 
as within his own observation there are not so many bred as there 
were forty years ago, yet in the hunting-field the numbers 
are greatly in excess. When in his juvenile days he first 
visited Leicestershire, the number of horses located at Melton was 
= is, — was their breeding and 

uality as R matter of opinion, it is possible that 
aC il” may err, but he can hardly be we on anaes of fact. 
He says that he has a vivid remembrance of Mr. Osbaldeston’s 
stud when he was Master of the Quorn, but he thinks, if they 
could be resuscitated, they would not be pronounced equal to Mr. 
Tailby’s. The “Squire” and his horses have been made famous 
by a pen to which perhaps no equal could be found in the modern 
literature of sport, but it does not follow that the subject as well 
as the treatment was unrivalled. Still we can only get opinion 
either way; but “Cecil” can hardly be wrong in pointing to 
the hunting-stables at Cheltenham, Leuuingtts, ani 
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pote vast increase since his youth in the numberof hunters kept. 
erly there were only three regular hunting-men at Wolver- 
hampton, and they kept not more than three or four horses apiece ; 
but: now the number of hunters kept by traders of Wolverhampton 
exceeds one hundred. So the hunting-men of Birmingham 
have “multiplied marvellously,” and their have wonderfully 
improved. lf these statements which “Cecil” makes, apparently 
from knowledge, are true, the same causes must have 
uced like effects elsewhere. The popularity of hunting, with 
th sexes, may be inferred from recent novels which endeavour 
to re nt. the actual manners of the time. The ladies, says 
“ Cecil,” have taken largely to hunting in the last fifteen years, 
and horses suitable for their riding have greatly risen in price. 
There are, in fact, many persons who consider the keeping, and 
occasional riding of hunters as.a.necessary appropriation of part of 
the wealth which they enjoy. We have heard of a gentleman who 
was.much more liberal of his purse than of his n, and who 
kept three varieties of horses; one that he rode habitually, 
another that he rode occasionally, and a third that he dared not 
ride at all. It may be hoped that this gentleman found friends to 
do for him that which he could not do himself, and it appears 
reasonable to infer that, as there is much more money in the 
than there used to be, so there are many more 

horses which fetch more or less deservedly high prices. 

There are not perhaps many writers who equal “Cecil ” at once 
in experience and discretion, and it is rather embarrassing to find 
that the horse, alive or dead, excites an enthusiasm scarcely com- 
patible with judgment. But if a writer goes into ecstatsy alike at 
the memory of Beadsman and the sight of Knight of the Garter, 
we may. perhaps be right in concluding that praise of the past and 
admiration of the present are equally well founded. A series of 
articles in Bell's Iafe on the “ Sires of the Season” ought to go 
some way to reassure alarmists. The author of these articles un- 
dertook a search for hunting-sires; but he is really unable to get 
away from the “animals of priceless value and merit” which are 
reserved for the highest purposes of the stud. The death of 
Beadsman was doubtless regarded by this writer when it occurred 
asa.national calamity; but he has now convinced himself that 
the sons and grandsonsof Beadsman are able to save the country, 
if the country will only allow itself to besaved. “ The sons of the 
great Beadsman have many of them been racehorses of such intrinsic 
value that to cross them with anything save of the purest blood would 
almost be a waste ; buta legion of their sons might serve England in 
years.to come if our Government will only collect them, instead. of 
allowing them to pass year by year out of sight, picked up by 
foreigners, or made useless as sires, and often being abused and 
knocked about in steeplechases and hurdle-races, to become at last 
victims to the cab-stand.” The pathos of. this passage will reach 
a heart, and we need only therefore draw attention to its 
truth, which is perhaps less obvious. Among many horses now 
on the Turf there must be some good ones, and if these could be 
made the best of, the deterioration of the general breed of horses, 
whatever be its extent, would be arrested. This writer thinks 
that, by utilizing the produce of the Turf, and would svon 
possess the grandest stud of stallions in the world. Thauks, he 
says, are. due to those who have laid. the groundwork; such as Sir 
the breeder of Beadsman, Baron Rothschild, the 

of the King Tom family, and Mr. Anson, the breeder 

of Blair Athol. Happy, say we, is the country that can count at 
least three saviours! “ Probably the above-named families of 
horses are the most remarkable now in England, and Sir Joseph 
Hawley stands alone in ing a family tree, and then 
going down from father to son with a continuation of 
merit.” Certainly Sir Joseph Hawley is more fortunate than 
the husbandman of whom the Latin Grammar used to speak— 
Arbores serit diligens ayricola quarum adspiciet baccam ipse nunquam, 
But Sir Joseph Hawley has planted the tree and eaten of the 
fruit. He won the Derby with Beadsman, and he won it ten 
afterwards with Keadsman’s son, Blue Gown, and. thus: he 
made an improvement on perfection.” Blue Gown, it is true, 
has gone abroad, but his-brethren The Palmer, Rosicrucian, and 
Pero Gomez still remain; aud if the Legislature cannot give the 
country horses, at least’ it cannot take them away. The 
Palmer is settled apparently for life in Yorkshire; and this writer, 
after seeing him, could not rest until he had seen his brother 
Rosicrucian, who still adorns his native Kent. The King is dead, 
long live the King! It was a severe misfortune to Sir Joseph 
Hawley and Evgland to lose Beadsman in his prime, but it was a 


consolation to have a-son, Kosicrucian, just ready to take his | 
"s high position in the stud-book, where, if he has any rival, | 


it must be his own brother, The Palmer. 

It may of course be said that all this is mere opinion. 
But there is one practical test of the value of the horses 
of which this writer speaks—that foreigners buy. them when- 
ever they get a chance. It is ditlicult to see how this 
can be prevented, even if we admit that it is an evil. 
We are told that clever foreigners “ to get Buccaneer: 
out of Mr. Cookson,” but if Mr. Cookson made up his mind to 

with Buccaneer, any one who offered the price could have 
jim, and if he had not, the most clever foreigner could do nothing 
with the astute master of the Neasham stud. In other com- 
modities it generally ara that demand is favourable to pro- 
duction, and we should not easily be persuaded that this rule does 
not apply to horseflesh. As: regards staklions, however, it can 
hardly be doubted that there are enough of good ones in the 
country, if they could be properly distributed ; but then it is said 


that these insatiable foreigners also buy our mares, and 
breed from them, and years afterwards supply the scarcity which 
they have created by selling to usthe produce. Some writers insist 
that the English breed of horses has deteriorated through two- 
year-old’ racing, but this is doubtful. The practice is carried 
too far, but in moderation it may possibly be useful, for a 
racehorse, like an acrobat, learns his business best if he learns it 
young. The proposal of an export duty on mares would be con- 
trary to our commercial policy, and the notion of Government 
establishments for breeding is painfully suggestive of waste and 
jobbery. As regards mounting cavalry, the only plan appears to 
be to pay the price of a good horse, which, like that of a good 
man, shows a tendency to considerable advances. Some plan of 
examining and registering stallions seems to be: generally ap- 
proved, aud it may, at any rate, be said that such a plan would do 
no harm. It is further proposed by some writers that a system of 
subvention should be introduced, and, if 15,000/. a year could in 
this way be profitably expended, Parliament might perhaps be per- 
suaded to grant the money. But another writer goes to the root of 
the matter by inquiring where are the mares to which these subsi- 
dized stallions might be useful. The great difficulty of this subject. 
is the want of accurate statistics. We get partial observations and 
recollections on which it is impossible tu found a satisfactory judg- 
ment. But it is probable that in some counties horse-breeding suffers. 
diseouragements which might easily be removed, and it is worthy of 
the attention of noblemen and squires to consider whether the 
cannot provide their poorer neighbours with facilities whieh 
only wealth can buy. <A writer remarks that magistrates at. 
Quarter Sessions who are often puzzled by points of law would be 
good judges of the qualities of a stallion. Horse-breeding is at. 
best an uncertain business, and the farmer of small capital 
naturally prefers to breed sheep and oxen, for which he gets a 
return more speedily. Then, again, there are large districts of 
England which are not specially suitable for breeding horses. 
and besides, England is a small country, and you cannot crow 
horses together without risk of disease among them. 

The complaint that Englishmen are losing their love for horses 
is certainly not supported by an inspection of the literature of the 
subject. ‘The Earl of Durham has lately formed a breeding stud, 
anda writer in Bell’s Life would have described what he saw on 
a visit to it if his pen had not been occupied with what he had 
heard of raeing in that country forty years ago. Another writer 
finds himself near Richmond, and he cannot pass the gates of 
Aske without calling to see Voltigeur; and of course he cannot 
name Lord Zetland’s horse without telling once more the story 
of his match with the Flying Dutchman. There is no doubt that 
these writers understand. the public taste. In. fact, almost all 
Englishmen desire to own horses, or, failing that, to think and talk 
about the horses which are owned by others. If the taste remains, 
the means-of gratifying it are likely to be found, and we ought’to 
be tolerably cuntent if the worst that can be said about our 
horses: is that foreigners come and buy them whenever they get 


a chance. 


THE FRENCH GALLERY IN. PALL MALL. 


— Gallery, now in its twentieth season, offers a pleasing 
epitome of kK ean art; it is like a duodecimo edition of'a 
large volume; the type may be small, and the contents abridged, but. 
the binding isneat, and the general get-up tasteful. M. Meissonier 
is an artist who, above all others, cam epitomize the drama of: the 
world within the compass of a nut-shell, [is marvellous 

of concentration is seen supremely in the fifteen cabinet gems stil} 
at Bethnal Green. M. Meissonier, in the character of a highly 
finished painter, is known to every one, but as a@sketcher or’a 
student, who approaches by successive steps to the consum- 
wated end, he now for the first time makes confession of his 
secret. No fewer than seventeen sketehes exemplify his 
system, if he has a.system. Certainly there is-no trick, no shirk 
ing of work, but an honest and resolute endeavour to 
directly at nature in its breadth, its detail, and its brilliance: 
The subjects, though varied, are circumscribed; they never imply 
the high faculty of creation ; they rather stand out as problems; 
puzzies, or manipulative feats; in mental sphere they do not belo 

to imagination, but rather to keen penetrating intelléct, whitel 
sees vividly and seizes vigorously. That they are not mere 
imaginative is-of course accouuted.a merit in this unimaginative 
age. ‘The studies before us seem to indicate that the artist, to use 
a term borrowed from: the photographic art, first’ focusses his 
subject; thatiis, he so fixes his distances and spaees, his light and 
shade, as to bring out the principal figure in a keen and round relief, 
startling: in reality, lifelike in salient detail. Some crities have 
said that Meissonier is indebted to photographs for his detail and 
his realism. But here is a sketch of a broken wall of stons and 
mortar with a ruined balcony above, dazzling in colour and in 
sunlight—a study simply made on the spet, and then left without 
a further touch indoors. Another oil sketch is in the wood 
at Passy; here the interweaving tree stems show an eye whieh 
keeps watch on nature, and yet all the while is attentive to 
the exigencies of art. Nothing, not even nature, is permitted 
to speil the picture; in other words, art is paramount, and yet 
the art is mature. ‘These sketches moreover prove supreme 
tact in seizing on the very nick of time when momentary 
action may be best fixed in order to be portrayed; yet 
the aetion is never swilt as im Rubens or ‘Tintoret, the 
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jmeident is never a moving drama, the figures have attitude but 
not motion. This is exemplified by a life-like study of a horse- 
anan, bis:hand and eup raised in the act of drinking ; the moment 
seized is when motion. has just become rest. ‘The figures are often 
as firaly fixed as petrifactions, and yet they are ready for instan- 
taneous action. Some landscape studies show a mental joy anda 
Jove for nature which we might almost have supposed to be denied 
to ithe whole school of art cynicism. Meissonier, Géréme, and 


other French painters have always deemed emotion a proof of | 


aveakness. These remarkable sketches show a process peculiarly 


| 


their own ; instead of canvas, millboard, or well-primed panel, the | 


artist has taken for his groundwork a smooth piece of satinwood 


«which, when left bare, gives a warm middle tone. Neither pencil 


morcharcoal is used for outlines, but instead.a firm free brush. | 


‘These truly student sketches might entitle Meissonier to make the 
boast of Michael Angelo, that he owed nothing to genius but all 
cto labour, so-true it is that in art work is the price of all excellence. 
Of Meissonier, too, it might be-said that he alone of living men 
‘ean “carve a giant on a cherry-stone.” 

‘Microscopic :vision may be said to be an idiosyncrasy in French 
art. M. Frére, M. Duverger, and M. Plassan, once more seen 
within these walls, areseverally masters of miniature, though what 
may be termed-the manipulation of the mosaicist is with them 
4ess sharp and sparkling than in Meissonier. It is always a good 
sign when an artist can make a small digest of a large subject; 

ethus it speaks well for M. Heilbuth that he is able to paint a 
-pleasing epitome of one of his oft-repeated dialogues on the Boston 
il. Here again is a red cardinal who has descended from his 
carriage to take a short constitutional. M. Heilbuth has watched 
this species of the-human race with the eye of a humourist; he 

_mever paints as if he were within the pale of the Church, and yet 

ke is not irreverent. Other examples might be adduced of the 
truth that in art brevity is the soul of wit; the French school is 

«certainly neatest when smallest. “A Franc-tireur” (66), by M. 
.Bellecour, and “The Armourer” (109), by M. Fabei, are exam- 
ples of the perfect technique and the true art construction ac- 

qui by ive tiros in the French gchool—a school which, 
dike the French people, rises with recruited force out of disaster, 
and asserts itself, notwithstanding occasional folly and extrava- 
pr the first among European nations for versatility, vivacity, 
vigour, 

It is strange that in France some of the weakest painters 
»persist in proving their inability on the largest scale. Thus, while 
the strength that; lies in. concentration is,as we have seen, exempli- 
died by M. Meissonier;and others, the feebleness and effeminacy of 
_ surfaces dilated nervelessly to life-size is proved by painters such 
as MM. Bouguereau, Landelle, Jalabert, Jourdan, Merle, and 
Hublin. It were waste of time to bestow criticism on the hone 
_@od wax women.and the invertebrate molluscous children whic 
these anti-naturalistic artists serve up ad mauseam for sale. That 
‘such nondescript creatures should find a chief market in England 
,4s-one of the many sad proofs.that whatever wares are cried u 
.the most loudly obtain the readiest sale. We might have sah | 
= this effete art would have been swept away with the Second 

But what young life and unspent vigour remain to France is 
sufficiently apparent in “The Red Cross Ambulance” (71), by 

. M. Castres, a young.artist, who for this master-stroke of nature 
sand of art,gained in,the Paris Salon a second medal. The terrible 
wealities of the late war will crop up for many a season in our 
‘picture galleries. The snow is lying white and cold on a dreary 
plain, the sky is of iron without.a gleam to dispel the gloom 
which saddens alike the face of nature and the human heart. 
Onward at solemn pace advances the ambulance which bears the 
~wounded and the dying. All is silent; not a whisper of victory, 
_not.a wail of defeat is heard ; forward the armed guards march in 
duty, and heavily lie the sick in endurance. Each figure might have 
. been studied on the battle-field, so true is it to nature, and the 

ing is firm and, unflinching, as if the artist had been him- 
self trained to.the sword. No painters equal the French in the 
incidents of the battle-field ; what may be termed the pictorial 
tactics of war have been settled for the whole of Europe by 
Horace ‘Vernet, Protais,and Bellangé. 

. _ Brittany.is toM. Jules Breton and other artists of France what 
Scotland is to the painters of Great Britain. Indeed our Scottish 
painters of t life, Mr. Faed and others, are known by a 
»style which has.a wide geographic distribution over the North of 

. 4t is always satisfactory when any art phenomena can 
-be referred back to eric causes, such as climate, race, com- 
merce, government. It is curious that the intimate relation- 

_4ships which -subsisted in former times between the North of 
France, Scandinavia, and the North of Britain seem after the 

lapse of centuries to survive in the art of pasting. The bond of 
anion is no between rulers or nobles, but among the 
children of toil. We may imagine that seed sown broadcast, 
after lying for years dormant, has sprung up not so much under 
Culture as through eous Vitality. Certain it is that 
along the North of Europe, from Brittany to Diisseldorf, thence 
4o Christiania .and Stockholm, and back again to the coast of 
‘Scotland, there is-a native art which, either “ its subject-matter 
or by the strong individuality of the painter, appears to have a 


common - Our present pu is to § of M. Jules 
Breton, often seen in this French Calle and nal throughout 
Europe as the painter who has devoted the best part of his life to 
‘the good ‘of Brittany. “A Breton Peasant” (123) is a 
figure of w he ts fould ; tho study is taken from one “sf the 


{ 


lower orders who delight in religious processions; a candle is 


carried reverently in one hand, a rosary in another, and ‘the 
countenance is fixed by that stolid, well-meaning superstition 
which maintains its stronghold in the North-West of France. 
The picture, though wholly characteristic of the school, is 
scarcely first-rate of its kind. ‘The subject is not of sufficient im- 
“9 to sustain life-size, neither does the artist’s manner bear to 

thus magnified; it is often dangerous and even fatal to a 
oem to depart from his accustomed scale. An American, Mr. R. 
Wyllie by name, has, strange to isay, caught up the manner; the 
Breton Sorceress exorcising an evil spirit from a sick child, the 
whole household looking on with fearful curiosity, has a character, 


| vigour, and texture which pertain to schools of the North. The 


Dutch painter, M. Israels, of whom there are here two examples, 
also falls into the same realistic and unimaginative class. 

Sometimes, however, there will suddenly and unexpectedly rise 
up. a man whose talents ‘stand outside the circuit of external 
causation, whose works are independent of the circumstances of 
time and space. Such a-man is M. Alma Tadema, of ‘Holland. 
In looking at the “Improvisatore” (178) we fancy ourselves 
transported from Northern lands to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean ; the night is lit by stars, and the silence has just been 
broken by the wild sweep of the hand across the lyre. Listeners 
are seated beneath dark pines and yews, others lie in reverie 
on the ground. We believe that an analysis of this art would 
detect the presence of both Northern and Southern elements. 
The spirit of weird mystery which has taken possession of 
the scene is Teutonic and Scandinavian. Of the very many 

ictures which we know by this artist few, if any, could 
e mistaken for Southern products. It is, indeed, tar from 

easy to complete either in this or any other gallery the ethno- 
graphic chart of Europe, so greatly are the styles, once distinctive 
or national, now intermingled. However, it cannot be very diffi- 
cult to identify M. C. Bisschop with the Low Countries; “The 
Sexton’s Daughter” (86) shares the shadow of Rembrandt with 
the realism of Teniers. The way in which national styles lose 
their nationality receives illustration in the works here seen by 
M. and Madame Bisschop; the latter used to be known in 
London galleries by works unmistakably English, but since the 
lady has changed her name and her domicile her style is so altered 
that it can scarcely be distinguished from the strongly pronounced 
Dutch manner of her husband. The complexities or elective 
affinities induced by matrimony are particularly perplexing in the 
philosophy of national schools. 

The Belgians, it has been asserted, have one of the longest 

digrees in painting ; but who are the present artists of Belgium 
ta aquestion. M. Alfred Stevens and M. Willems; whom 
everybody will be happy to meet once more, avowedly pertain as 
much to Paris as to Brussels; but the works here shown are too 
far from the highest mark to merit distinctive notice. Belgium 
has at least two schools of figure-painting ; the one, that of MM. 
Stevens and Willems, is clothed sumptuously in silk apparel ; the 
other, that which follows after the late Baron Leys, affects sack- 
cloth. “The Visit to the Taxidermist” (11 3 by M. Lagye, is 
after this last antiquarian manner; all is old, stuffed birds and 
collector together. The.tone and colour too belong to the past; 
the picture itself seems dead. 

. Fortuny, who has now grown into a favourite all but 
essential to the London Art season, is one of many artists who lie 
on the frontier line of national schools. His strength, as like- 
wise his extravagance, is best seen in the well selected Gallery of 
Mr. McLean. ‘The artist confessedly owes as much to Paris as'to 
Madrid; the bull fight is the arena of his genius, a scene whieh 
he forces up after the oufré manner and the bad taste of Goya, 
Gavarni, and Deré. Such art degrades just in proportion as it 
delights. M. Roybet, in * Who Comes?” (40), is another painter 
who stoops to satisfy the craving of vulgar patrons for sensation. 
M. Géréme too, in “ The Slave Market” (46), has sunk to one of 
the lowest depths possible to genius. Even in point of technique, 
colour, or texture, there here is more to blame than to praise, and 
as to moral, the less that is said.the better. A row of semi-nude 
slaves ranged against a wall with a slave merchant ‘seated at the 
receipt of custom is a subject which, unless elevated, is simply 
revolting. The late William Muller ennobled a like scene by glory 
of colour and grandeur of chiaroscuro. M. Géréme never paints 
with a high purpose, and thus by necessity his art sinks‘from year 
ey follows in the wake of fi inting © 

at Sca in the w . ntin, 
finds illustration in this Gallery. The tendency of Continental 
art is to melancholy; we find that the most trivial incident ‘be- 
comes moody ; even trees grow as if for churchyard service. ‘There 
is scarcely a landscape-painter in the Gallery who is not shadowy 
and sombre, pensive and sad in sentiment. A stranger visiting 
Continental exhibitions after a long interval might imagine that 
nature had put on mourning under the funereal state of things in 
Europe generally. Such painters as M. Corot, M. Lambinet, M. 
Gabriel, M. W. Maris, and M. I. Maris it were difficult umder the 
most cheerful circumstances to arouse out of placid meditation ; 
they possess their souls in peace; certainly the scenes to which 
they surrender themselves are never agitated by storm. ‘But 
other artists exist such as M. Dupré, who habitually breaks out 
into tumult ; tempest also is foretold by M. Rousseau in “ ‘A ‘Wild 
Evening” (64), and by M.Diaz in “A Stormy Sunset” (65). 
Yet the law be laid that lundscape- 

inters are peaceful or passi ing to itical temper 
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the same generation; but the one throws himself into the storm 
land of the Apennines, while the other seeks the rest and the 
reverie of flat horizons and sunny skies. And so it is down to 
our day ; the landscape-painters now living and working through- 
out Europe are fortunately so diversified in aim as to reflect and 
represent that variety in nature which is all but infinite. 


REVIEWS. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK.* 


T is barely three years since the able work of M. Marius Topin 
seemed, in the opinion of most students of the subject, to have 
set finally at rest the vexed question of the personality of the Man 
in the Iron Mask. The pile of fable and exaggeration which 
imaginative writers from Voltaire downwards had reared upon a 
slight basis of fact had, it was thought, been cleared away 
by dint of authentic research and scientific criticism. Based 
upon materials drawn forth for the first time from the national 
archives, and wrought with t literary or forensic skill into a 
consistent fabric of proof, his book left, it might be thought, little 
room for doubt that the mysterious — upon whom the 
curiosity and pity of the world had for two centuries been con- 
centrated was no other than Ercole Matthioli, the Minister of the 
Duke of Mantua, who had incurred the vengeance of Louis b 
the defeat and betrayal of his designs upon Montferrat. Suc 
dates and facts as are known for certain in the history of the 
masked personage were shown to fit in plausibly with all that 
could be thus far ascertained of the intrigues in which the Italian 
was engaged, and with his disappearance from the political stage. 
At the same time an exhaustive criticism of the evidence put 
forth on behalf of the rival hypotheses may be said to have di 
finally of one and all of these. Neither the Count of 
ermandois, nor a twin brother of Louis XIV., whose claims had up 
to that time seemed the best supported of the dozen that have 
by turns been brought forward, could henceforth be identified for 
a moment with the masked personage of the Bastille, who wore, 
however, it has incidentally been made clear, no mask of iron, 
but simply one of black velvet fastened by springs of steel behind 
the head. 


Our readers will probably hear with surprise that a totally 
new hypothesis has been lately brought forward. An officer 
on the staff of the French army, M. Tung, has had the ad- 
vantage of access to anew and rich mine of materials in the 
archives of the Ministry of War, together with all that was to 
be gained from free and minute exploration of the fortresses 
which held the mysterious prisoner, their records, and their plans. 
Interrupted for a while by the calls of service during the war, his 
researches have since been resumed, and they have for their result a 
solution of the problem entirely unexpected, yet one which, as far 
as circumstantial proof can be allowed to settle such a question, 
carries with it a force which it is difficult to resist. 

Itisa idea of M. Iung’s to set down at the outset in a 
synoptical table the names of the different personages who have 
been thus far put forward as the Man in the Iron Mask, 
with the names of the writers advancing them, and the dates 
of the respective claims. Of the dozen who make up the 
list, it will be generally admitted at the present time that none 
but Matthioli, first brought forward by Baron de Weiss in 1770, 
need any more concern us. In our notice of M. a work 
(Saturday Review, April 23, 1870) we sketched out briefly the 
train of evidence by which the writer sought to make good his 
thesis, and indicated what seemed to us weak points in his 
harness of proof. It is precisely on these points that the new 
weapons of M. Iung’s logic are brought to bear with grievous, if 
not fatal, effect. e cannot, it may be, do better for the clearing 
a be the mystery than proceed step by step from the primary facts 
which are beyond doubt to the later or more speculative portions 
— f the whole story from the first the fa 

e starting point of the whole story was from the e fact 
announced in the Amsterdam Gazette, on the strength of a letter 
dated Paris, September 18, 1698, that St.-Mars had taken charge 
of the Bastille, to which he had brought with him a masked prisoner. 
This has always been held to be the date of the arrival of the mys- 
terious personage of the legend. M. Iung brings it forward as 
strange, but does somewhat in the une to clear it up, that the 
same Gazette had, on the 14th of March, 1695, reported the arrival 
at the Bestille of a lieutenant bringing with him from Provence ina 
litter a masked prisoner, who was thought to be of great importance, 
as he had been kept with the utmost secrecy during the journey. 
The piactice of masking prisoners of consequence in transit was in 
all probability sufficiently common to warrant us in still believing 
that the arrival of 1698 was that which alone concerns our story. 
This is confirmed by the circumstantial entry in De Junca’s Regis- 
ter of the Bastille of the “* ancient prisoner trom Pignerol,” whom 
M. de St.-Mars had brought with him ina litter, “Thursday, 
September 18, 1698, at three o’clock in the afternoon,” of whom 
M. de Burbezieux, in a letter to St.-Mars, August 13, 1697, had 
spoken as “le prisonnier d’il y a vingt ans.” .A final point 
beyond dispute is the burial of this prisoner at the church of St. 


* La Verité sur le Masque de Fer (les Empoisonneurs) duprés des docu- 
ments inédits des archives de la guerre et autres depdts publics (1664-1703). 
Par Th. lung, officier d’état-major. Ouvrage accumpayné de cing gravures 
et plans inédits du temps. Paris: Henri Plon. 13873. 


Paul, November 20, 1703, his name being i 
register, De Junca “M. de Marchie 
giving this name, we know not on what grounds, as “‘ Marchialy,”’ 
considers it a simple mis-spelling for “ Matthioli,” and a conclu- 
sive _— of his theory being the right one. Now of the date of 
Matthioli’s arrest having been April 23, 1679, there is no question. 
Where was he in the meantime? At Pignerol, answers M. 
Topin, until the date of his transfer to the ch of St.-Mars 
in March 1694, preparatory to his removal to Paris. Upon this 
int M. Topin makes his entire case depend. That there had 
nm an idea of sending Matthioli with St.-Mars to Exiles, where 
the latter had just been appointed Governor, might be gathered 
from the despatch of Louvois, June 1681 :—“ AT’ des hardes 
ue vous avez du sieur Matthioly, vous n’avez que les faire porter 
3 Exiles pour les luy pouvoir rendre, si jamais Sa Maj 
ordonnoit qu’il fat mis en liberté.” But this idea seems to 
have been given up. To M. d’Estrades St.-Mars writes, 
June 25, 1681, of his intended journey to Exiles:—“ J’aurai en 
garde deux merles ~ j’ai ici, lesquels ,n’ont point d’autres 
noms {que messieurs de la tour d’en bas. Matthioli restera ici 
avec deux autres prisonniers.” Beyond doubt, then, Matthiolé 
remained at Pignerol. That he was, or had been, however, in the 
“tour d’en bas,” a from a letter of St.-Mars to Louvois 
(given by M. Iung, p. 450), October 26, 1680:— 

Mattioli a obligé Blainvilliers & lui faire des menaces d’une rude discipline 
s'il n’étoit plus sage et plus modéré dans ses paroles. Lorsqu’on l’a mis 
dans la tour d’en bas [misprinted d’Eriles in M. Iung’s book] avec le 
jacobin, j’ai chargé Blainvilliers de lui dire, en lui faisant voir un gourdin, 
qu’avec cela I’on tenoit les extravagants hommes, et que s’il ne le f aang 
lon sauroit bien le mettre a la raison. ve 


And Louvois writes in return, November 2 :— 


Tl faut garder Ja bague que le sieur Mattioli a donnée au sieur de Blain- 
= pour la lui rendre, si jamais le Roi ordonnoit qu’il fat mis en 
iberté. 


Matthioli was not then, it would seem, a prisoner of such supreme 
importance but that it was held likely he might be released. The 
frequent and open mention of Matthioli by name in despatches to 
onl fro is a further _— of the little secrecy that was peer in 
his case, or the slight importance that was attached to him. 
Would it be thought necessary to speak of him at other times so 

ardedly as “1’ancien prisonnier,” “le prisonnier de vingt ans ” P 

oreover, be it observed in passing, he had not been twenty 
years in prison when Louvois thus wrote, but rf twelve, and 
not five of these under the charge of St.-Mars. Of Matthioli by 
name we have the last undoubted mention in a despatch of 
Barbezieux to Laprade, then governor of Pignerol, December 27, 
1683, when the prisoner had been trying to open communications 
with the outer world :— 

Vous n’avez qu’a briler ce qui vous reste des petits morceaux des poches 
sur lesquelles le nommé Matthioli et son homme ont escrit, et que vous 
—. trouvés dans la doublure de leurs justaucorps, ou ils les avoient 
cac 
Leaving Matthioli at Pignerol for the whole space of time from 
his arrest till 1694, let us now follow the movements of St.-Mars, 
In his orders appointing him to the —— of Exiles, 
Louvois had spoken of two prisoners de la tour d’en bas, whom 
alone the King would have him take with him; “a l’esgard des 
deux de la tour d’en bas, vous n’avez qu’a les marquer de ce nom 
sans y mettre autre chose.” These were obviously the deur 
merles of the despatch of June 25, 1681. Of these he has to an- 
nounce the death of one by dropsy, January 1686. Who then was 
the survivor? Obviously the same whom St.-Mars takes with 
him when transferred to the fles Ste. Marguerite, in Provence, 
April 17, 1687, and of whom he 8 as mon prisonnier, who 
had been ill on the way, and whom he had guardedly conducted 
by way of Embrun, Briancon, Grasse, Mougins, and Cannes. We 

us far find St.-Mars in charge of a single prisoner of great im- 
portance, who is certainly not Matthioli. 

We now come to the despatch of Barbezieux to Laprade, 
March 20, 1694, enjoining him to convey to St.-Mars at the [les 
three prisoners who were then at Pignerol, one by one, with great 
care. Here we as unquestionably come upon Matthioli, who, as M. 
Topin shows, came thus with his valet (of whom frequent mention 
is made) once more under the charge of St.-Mars. Butit is not long 
before we find that a prisoner who had a valet (and no other pri- 
soner but Matthioli is spoken of as having a valet) isdead. “Vous 
pouvez,” writes Barbezieux to St.-Mars, May 10, “suivant que 
vous le proposez, faire mettre dans la prison votitée le valet du 
prisonnier qui est mort.” If this refers to Matthioli, as M. Iung 
thinks beyond dispute, there is an end to the Italian, who never 
was the prisoner of the Bastille. 

We pass now to the theory to which M. Iung has been led by 
his researches amongst the seventeen pe volumes of de- 
spatches and reports in the bureau of the Ministry of War, and 
in which he considers himself confirmed by concurrent proofs 
from other sources of authority. Extensive reading and much 
critical insight have been employed by him in constructing a 
whole chapter on the political history of the time, while dragging 
to light the long-hidden personage who formed the central figure 
in a wide and complex conspiracy. We will let him give in his 
own words what may be termed the first episode in the drama, 
the plot and details of which he proceeds to draw out with 
scrupulous minuteness from the préces justificatives which form 
the Bulk of his work :— 

Dans la nuit du 28 au 29 mars 1673, par un temps brumenx, ur 
de cavaliers s’approchait detun des Somme qui 
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& proximité de la place de Péronne. Celui qui paraissait’ étre le chef 
g’aventura le premier dans le gué qu’il semblait parfaitement connaitre. 
Grand, élancé, jeune encore, cet homme était vétu d’un justaucorps de 
panne orné de boutons d’argent et d’un grand manteau dont les pans 
relevés cachaient son vi Un vaste chapeau de feutre avec une 
plume noire, des bottes molles en cuir fauve dites & la Mercy, une épée de 
combat, achevaient son accoutrement. Les com ons qui le suivaient a 
distance s’engagérent successivement dans la rivitre. Mais le chef venait & 
d’atteindre le sommet de la opposée, et son cheval de secouer 
a rovenant de cette immersion inattendue, que des coups de feu parti- 
remblais qui avoisinaient les débouchés du passage. Des soldats se 
levérent en méme temps et se jetérent sur les brides du cheval de l'inconnu, 
qui fut vite renversé et lié ‘solidement. Quant & ses hommes, atteints ou 
non, ils avaient prudemment tourné bride. 

Conduit immédiatement par la porte de Paris au donjon de Péronne, qi 
se trouvait dans le bastion voisin de celui dit de Richelieu, interrogé par M. 
de Lespine-Beauregard, lieutenant de Roi dans ladite } moms et M. Legrain, 
prévét général de la connétablie et maréchaussée de France, le personnage 
déclara se nommer Louis de Oldendorff, natif de Nimégue. Ses assertions, 
malheureusement, ne se trouvérent pas conformes & celles contenues dans les 
papiers qu’on prit sur lui et dans la sacoche de son;cheval. Quatre jours 
apres, il était & la Bastille, dans la tour Bertaudiére, confié aux soins vigi- 
lants pas Besmaus de Montlesun, et interrogé le jour méme par le secré- 
taire d’Etat de la guerre, M. le marquis de Louvois, qui revint plusieurs fois 
le voir avant son départ & l’armée. 

A year later, on the night of the 29th-30th April, 1674, a closed 
litter escorted by a troop of horse under Legrain, having left 
Paris twenty — before, stopped at Bron, some leagues from 
Lyons. From the litter descended a young man of slim and 
active figure, his face hidden by a mask, his hands firmly tied, in 
which state he lay down on a couch pre beforehand. 
The next day arrived ten horsemen under the Chevalier de St.- 
Martin, with sealed orders from St.-Mars to convey the prisoner 
with the utmost to the fortress of Pignerol, always by 
roads through the royal domain. In the despatch of Louvois to 
St.-Mars, giving him this commission (March 10), he is spoken 
of as “ un prisonnier qui, quoique obscur, ne laisse pas d’étre homme 
de conséquence.” y one who had been under St.-Mars 
since the spring of 1674 could with greater strictness be spoken 
of in August 1694 as “ votre prisonnier depuis vingt ans” than 
could Matthioli, who was not arrested till April 1679. The 
researches of M. Iung have enabled him to give the names of 
other inmates of Pignerol under St.-Mars, to the number of sixty- 
one, with the —s and place of their dungeons, the dis- 
tribution of which is made clearer by authentic plans of the 
fortress. In 1674 there were in the central tower at Pignerol 
Fouquet and Lauzun; Eustache Danger in a cell of the “ tour 
d’en bas,” the new prisoner being | in the second cell. It 
was doubtless in r’s cell, who had been removed early in 
the year, that Matthioli with his valet was installed in 1679, and 
there he remained till 1694. M. Iung proceeds to work out with 
minute precision the movements of his newly found captive, as one 
of the two prisoners of the tour d’en bas (les deux merles), 
with St.-Mars to Exiles (June 1681), from whence despatches 
by the dozen speak of the precautions observed concerning them, 
their health or illness, the death of the dropsical patient. 
From Exiles St.-Mars conveys his prisoner to the Iles Ste.- 
Marguerite, April 30, 1687, having previously had orders to 
build there, at the cost of 1,900 livres, a new prison next 
the Chapel, and looking over the sea, “‘de maniére qu’il ne 
puisse avoir commerce avec personne, et qu’il ne puisse mésar- 
river dans les batiments qui sont déja faits.” The expenses of the 
journey were 203 livres. The captive had bad health all this 
while, writes his gaoler, January 8, 1688, adding that the im- 
pression on the road and throughout the province was that he 
was the Duke of Beaufort or the son of Cromwell. On the 
death of Louvois in 1691 his son, the Marquis de Barbezieux, 
fifteen days after i 13), writes to urge upon St.-Mars 
the same care of the prisoner “qui est sous votre garde depuis 

ingt ans.” Half-a-dozen Protestant ministers are thrown in in the 
three years following, after which comes, in March 1694, the arrival 
of the three above-mentioned prisoners from Pignerol, which had 
become untenable during the course of the war; Matthioli, as M.Iung 
believes, in full accord for once with M. Topin, being among them, 
coming thus once more within the same prison walls with the true 
masked captive. A despatch of St.-Mars unknown to M. Topin, 
partly mutilated (January 6, 1696), speaks — of the “ ensien 
prisonnier,” and of the care taken at Exiles to prevent his 
marking his plate or linen, or having writing-paper. With equal 
care the “ ancient prisoner” is brought by St.-Mars to the Bastille, 
September 18, 1698, and immured in the third chamber of the 
Bertaudiére tower—the same, if M. Iung’s theory is correct, which 
he had quitted twenty-six years before. From the national 
archives our author has brought to light the list of his fellow- 
prisoners at the Bastille in the year 1698, a score or so in number, 
among them Madame Guyon and her daughter, “une demoiselle 
irlandaise (enceinte),” “le sieur Gordon, Anglais,” and “un 
inconnu,” who is considered to be the masked prisoner of the 
Amsterdam Gazette of 1695. So strictly apart from all sight and 
contact had the real man of the mask been kept all these years, 
that setting aside himself, Louvois, and his father Le Tellier, and 
high officers like Lespine-Beauregard, Legrain, Besmaus de Mon- 
tlesun, and St.-Martin, “nulle personne au monde,” St.-Mars 
could declare, “ne peut s’étre vantée d’avoir vu le prisonnier et 
d’avoir causé avec lui.” 

In the chain of proof which M. Iung has drawn out with con- 
summate patience and skill the weak point is the absence 


of all but indirect and circumstantial proof making Louis 
Oldendorff one with De Marchiel. The latter name appears no- 
where, but in the notice of interment. M. Lung thinks it clear that 


Oldendorff was an assumed name. The prisoner appears to have been 
known in the Bastille as M. Le Froid. His name occurs in one 
despatch of Louvois as the Chevalier de Kiffenbach. In another 
he is referred to as “le Chevalier des Armoises.” Father 
Hyacinthe speaks of him as “le mestre de camp, le Lorrain, le 
libéral.” With Besmaus he is “I’homme de Lisola.” If De Marchiel 
was really the mysterious personage hidden under so many names, 
for what cause was he kept a prisoner so Y ered and so long? 
The answer which M. Iung has to give, if not conclusive, is one 
of the highest plausibility. | As may learned from the political 
history of the time, agp from the writings of MM. Clément 
and Ravaisson, a wide and skilfully organized conspiracy had 
been set on foot, having for its object the death of Louis XIV. 
Poison was the accepted or fashionable crime of the day. Ina 
chapter of his work, “ le Empoisonneurs,” showing wide and careful 
ring Mt Tung recounts the numerous more or less connected 
with the ca of the time and with other, which give a 
tragic interest to the latter half of the seventeenth century. Of these 
many were plots directed against the person of the King. Colbert 
was said to have been the a gy of another. A similar charge 
brought Fouquet to Pignerol, together with Danger, who was 
said to have been his valet. In 1673 the crisis approached, 
together with the King’s departure for the siege of Moestricht. 
A vast conspiracy was known to Le Tellier, and to Louvois, having 
several foci both in France and abroad, with MM. de Molina, de 
Lisola, Van Buninghen, Van Bulen, and the uis de Grave 
for its reputed chiefs. Other lives besides those of the King were 
held to be in jeopardy. On the 11th of April Louvois writes to 
the Bishop of Strasburg, “ Vous ne sauriez prendre trop de pré- 
cautions pour vous tir des misérables qui ont intention 
de vous assassiner.” One of the most active agents of Louvois, 
Father Hyacinthe (Lefebvre), Father Provincial of the Recollets of 
Arras, writes that the first intimation of the plot was due to Baron 
d’Aspres, President of Zealand, others tracing it to the English 
Court. The theatre of the intended drama was to be the frontier 
of French Flanders, from Cambrai to Arras or from St.-Quentin 
to Péronne. Spaniards, Italians, and Dutchmen, besides French- 
men and Flemings, were engaged in it. Louvois’s right-hand{man, 
his cousin Lespine-Beauregard, lieutenant du roi, writes to him, 
March 27, “Je souhaite que Dieu me fasse la grace de me rendre 
maitre du chef de ces exécrables,” and Father Hyacinthe speaks 
at the same time of the “détestable chef de la conspiration.” A 
certain “ gentilhomme ” was set at Brussels to watch the chief 
conspirator, who there, as we have seen, by the name of the 
Chevalier de Harmoises, and at Paris as the Chevalier de Kiffenbach. 
He was a Lorrainer, it was thought, by a many lan- 
lived freely, and had lately caried off the wife of a Bohemian 

colonel. The funds of the conepizeey were in the hands of the 
sieur Groét of Amsterdam, and the papers were kept by one 
Abraham Kiffied at Brussels. The chief being expected to cross 
the Somme with three accomplices towards the end of March, 
every one of the nine fords is carefully watched by cavalry 
ap set by Lespine-Beauregard, who succeeded in arresting 

im,as we have read in the extract given above, and who writes to 
ask (April 13):—‘ J’ose vous demander si le dit Oldendorf est 
cet exécrable que nous cherchons de cette abominable cabale,” 
adding (April 17), “Celui que j’ai envoyé & Bruxelles en a rap- 
porté heureusement le coffre du sieur de Oldendorf, » a point été 
ouvert et qui est en dépét chez M. de Nancré.” ving seen at 
Péronne the contents of this box, Louvois writes to Besmaus to 
ae for the reception of a prisoner at the Bastille, adding, 
“Tl est de la derniére importance que I’on continue 4 ne savoir 
point ce qu'il est devenu.” The extracts we have already 
given will enable our readers to trace the subsequent move- 
ments of this prisoner to Pignerol, to Exiles, to the [les, and 
back to the Bastille, and to judge of the of the case 
made out by M. Lung for his identity with the subject of so man 
diverse theories. Death having at length relieved St.-Mars of 
responsibility, it is conceivable that he may have so far allowed 
the veil of be as let the name of 
a in the death register. at the charge against him as the 
chief of such a plot wa ve enough to account for all the pre- 
cautions displayed can y be called in question. To put to 
death prisoners of this kind was by no means the practice of 
statesmen of the time, influenced as they doubtless were by the 
4 of revelations to be extracted from a captive, or of prestige 
to ined to themselves from the retentien even of a minor piece 
upon the political chessboard. Efforts have beén made by M. - 
lung to raise in importance the otherwise little known age 
in question, taking De Marchiel as his real name, and tracing 
several families of noble rank in Lorraine who were known as 
De Marchal, Mareschal, or Marcheuille, and allied with other old 
and distinguished lines, the Armoises, Hermoises. 
Indecisive as such ase must be at the best, they add 
somewhat to the likelihood of our having after all in the 
register of St. Paul the revelation of the long-sought identity of 
the Man with the Iron Mask, 


KINGSLEY’S PLAYS AND PURITANS.* 
Ms KINGSLEY has here by gm three articles from the 
AYE North British Review, which he has judiciously placed in 
their exact order of merit, as the first is much the best and the 


* Plays and Puritans, and other Historical Essays. By Charles Kingsley. 
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last is much the weakest. But all of them teach us what Mr. 
Kingsley can do and what he cannot. He ean, when he chooses, 
describe a scene or tell a story as well as any man. He can 
put forth a conviction of his own mind so as to make us feel 
quite sure that it really is a conviction. We may or not agree 
with his ition; we may sometimes smile at the way in 
which it 1s put forth; but we feel that we are dealing with a 
man who means literally what he says. Mr. Kingsley differs 
in this from the author whom he so greatly admires, Mr. Froude. 
‘With Mr, Froude we do not always feel sure whether the whole 
thing is not meant as a joke, whether he is not, after all, try- 
ing to see how great a mass of ingenious and contradictory para~ 
doxes le can ‘be got to swallow. We never for a moment 
think anything of this kind with Mr. Kingsley. Whatever else 
he is, he is at least in earnest. The weak side of Mr. Kingsley is 
‘that he is too much in earnest. We do not expect him to see the 
‘other side in any question ; that isa power reserved for a Hallam 
ora Thirlwall. But Mr. Kingsley’s earnest belief in his own con- 
victions would be far more likely to carry conviction to the minds 
of others if it did not so constantly boil over in an excited, im- 
‘petuous way of writing. Wesay “constantly,” because there are 
‘times and places where his best manner is thoroughly in place, 
vand where even his worst manner is not so much out of place as 
it is elsewhere. Mr. Kingsley can write a novel and he can 
asermon. in a novel or a sermon a little check on 
imself might not be amiss; still ina novel or a sermon Mr. 
Kingsley’s ardent and impassioned way of writing is very often 
‘the right thing. But it does not do for history, either for narrative 
orfor argument. Forhistorical writing of any kinda certain calmness 
is needed. We have hinted that complete impartiality, the power 
‘thoroughly to take in the position, feelings, and arguments on both 
sides in a controversy, to deal in short as Hallam does with the 
‘Civil War of England or Thirlwall with the history of Philip and 
Alexander, is a gift given to few men indeed. But without 
expecting every man to reach this level, every man may carry 
about him the remembrance of the t truth that there are two 
sides to most questions ; that, even though he may not see what the 
excuses were, the chances are that even the on the wrong 
side may have had some excuses, something to say on their own 
behalf; that it is most unlikely that the people on one side should 
be all angels and the people on the other side all devils. We were 
“quite ready to hear and to weigh Mr. Froude’s pleading on bebalf 
of Henry the Eighth. We have > held that, up to a certain 
point, it is a successful pleading. He has, as we hold, utterly 
‘failed to understand his own hero ; he has not gone to the bottom 
of one of the most remarkable ‘studies of human nature that 
history gives us. He has utterly failed to justify Henry’s crimes, 
and-we think ‘that he has not even entered dramatically into the 
position of Henry as the doer of them. But he has brought out, in 
“such a way as to make people understand it much more clearly than 
they commonly do, that there was another side also to Henry’s 
‘eign and to Henry’s character, and one which quite accounts for 
the position which he held at home and abroad. So with Queen 
Elizabeth ; 80 with anybody else. There are very few perfect 
“Gena either ae of vice. But this way of looking at 
i oes‘not suit Mr. Kin ’s tem nt; he can see one 
side only at a time. in thie may be carried 
‘too far, and ‘in writing or discussing a it at once makes an 
. Ki 8 tion ; besides being a novel-writer, he 
also a preacher, and-he forgets that what may be quite in place 
on may be quite out of place in an ‘historical essay. 
not want anybody ‘to write history or to discuss 
te Rompe mere machine, and as if there 
to 
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thing as a God that judgeth in the earth. But 
uch to have the Divine Name coming over and over 
‘times ‘in the same page, to be told, at 

life of Raleigh or of any one else, about 

God om, God's j ent, as if ‘Mr. Kingsley 
personally all about it—as if, in short, he had been promoted 
which Alfonso the Wise wished that he had himself 
is ‘sort of thing is, to our mind, ‘not bad in 
int of taste, butit altogether fails in-its effect. Arnold could 
“treat history from the religious and moral side without running off 
‘sincerity in everything that he says; but this is just the sort of 
“talk which may easily sink alll 


‘We have said that the first of the three essays, that headed Plays 
and i ‘is the best of the three. Tt ip the 
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“he is diseussing the character of the Eighth. His position is 
this :—The Puritans were not dull, cepoallé unreasonable people 
who spitefully and morosely obj to art and poetry and every- 
thing coming under the head of what is now called “culture.” 
The age of ‘the First was not, as Mr. Kingsley says that 
_ most people fancy it was, akind of happy oosiadl of, transition, 
uniting the romance and picturesqueness of an earlier time with 
‘the solid civilization of a later; in the point of dramatic poetry 
especially, one of the things which the 
for running down, it was whit better in point of morality 
than the time of Charles the Second. In protesting against the 


plays of the time the Puritans did no more than every deeent 
person now would do and does as far as he has any occasion. In 
most of the points in which the Puritanswere unlike the Cavaliers 
—in dress, manners, and the like—the practice of modern times 
has decided for the Puritan and against the Cavalier. An English 
entleman of our own time has far more in common with the 
uritan than with the Cavalier. And the whole winds up with 
a very pleasant picture of Zeal-for-Truth Thoresby and his pretty 
cousin Patience, to show that Puritans had the same feelings 
and the same inherent poetry as other people. This picture might 
easily have been expanded into a novel in Mr. Kingsley’s best 
style. It is thoroughly well drawn in every way, and we 
have not a word to say against it in itself, except that Mr. 
Kingsley need not have again dragged in the inevitable Viking. 
The only objection is that this kind of pretty rural picture is not the 
sort of thing which one would look for in an historical essay. As 
for the body of the essay, it is no doubt an exaggeration to maintain 
that the Court of Charles the First was no better in point of 
morality than the Court of Charles the Second ; this is one of those 
statements which by going too far defeat their own purpose. Still 
Mr. Kingsley undoubtedly makes good some of his points, espe- 
cially as to the immorality of the dramatic literature of the first 
half of the seventeenth century as well as of the latter half. 
But, whether all his statements can be borne out or not, they are 
just the kind of statements in which there is least to be said against 
Mr. Kingsley’s way of treating them. He is here called 
, Bot so much to reason, as to declaim and to denounce. His 
business is to be a moral prophet rather than a eritic. Nodoubt 
he overdoes it; he gets over-excited and waxes fiercer than need 
be ; but, on the whole, this is a case in which he does well to 
be angry; his indignation is in the main righteous; if he is 
a good hater, it is not without a good cause. Another man might 
rhaps have treated the same argument without lashing himself 
into quite such a pitch of fury, and without running off ito the 
= into which Mr. Kingsley certainly does run off. But Mr. 
ingsley, like other people, must do things after his own’ fashion 
or not do them at all; and in this case we certainly donot wish 
that the thing had been left undone. 
The two other pieces, on Sir Walter Raleigh and on the early 


-vyolumes of Mr. Froude’s History, may from one point of view be 


taken together. They shave filled us with an eager desire to know 
what Mr. Kingsley thinks of Mr. Froude’s later volumes. Mr. 
Kingsley in one of these papers sets up Queen Elizabeth, in the 
other he sets up Mr. Froude. When he wrote them, the cultusof 
Elizabeth and the cultus of Froude had not been shown to be in- 
consistent; but what does he say now? He describes Queen 
Elizabeth and all about her in his most impassioned style. 
He is eager to rescue her from certain calumniators— Lingard, we 
conceive, or some writers on that side. She is about-as perfect in 
Mr. Kingsley’s eyes as any human creature ean be, so perfect thatit 
was quite sober and reasonable for people, Raleigh among them, to 
be making fierce love to so. adorable a being even at theageof sixty. 
‘We cannot go all Mr. Kingsley’s lengths, but we quite go with him 
in holding that Elizabeth was a great Queen and her-age a great 
age. So Mr. Froude, when he wrote about Henry the Eighth, was 
oing to say, but, when the time came, he did not say it. Perhaps 
Nir. Kingsley may remember how Mr. Froude in hot haste once 
found out some scandal about Queen Elizabeth and very prudently 
covered it up again. At any rate Mr. Kingsley’s heart must be 
ieved at finding, after all his flourish of trumpets on behalf of 

r. Froude, to how very small a ‘figure the great Queen has been 
eut down in Mr. Froude’s hands. On the whole, we think Mr. 
Kingsley would be happier if he were to leave Mr. Froude and 
come over to us. e certainly feel ourselves.a degree or two 
nearer to Mr. Kingsley’s devotion than we are to Mr. Froude’s 
contempt. 

The third essay, about the early volame of Mr. Froude and the 
defences of Eighth, we really need not go into. We 
have discussed the matter over and over again. And mean- 
while another volume comes Mr. Brewer, not a thin 
volume, yet, when we open it, we find that it is not a 
volume at all, but only the middle part of a volume, the preface to 
which is-not to come till the last Then teo Mr.’ Hepworth 
Dixon has been writing about “ 'I'wo Queens,” or, we believe, .as 


_ only one Queen. So that there is altogether.a good deal of 
ng 


matter afloat to be looked to some day or other. “So 
we will not go into details with Mr. Kingsley, but will onl 


-stop to ask whether he ever saw the amazing documents whie 


have been brought to light by Mr. Pecoek? No amount of 
zeal on behalf of Henry or of his gyrist will get rid of 
the story of Mary Boleyn. The Raleigh story weuld be qui 
worth going through, if only Mr. Kingsley would te}l his ‘a 
little more quietly. It is plain that he has really read and thought 
about it, and that ‘he has earned a right to be heard, if -he would 
a himself into-a shape in which he can be heard. Bat when Mr. 
ingsley tells a tale, there is no such process-as hearing in any 
criticalsense. We ean neitheragree with nordiffer from, we cannot 
argue for or against, a full-stream of passion which leaves no ehoiee 
but either to goalong with the stream or to shut up the book. We 
will make one comment only, perhaps a prosaic, perhaps a euper- 
stitious one. Mr. Kingsley sees divine ju on those who 
got possession of Raleigh’s estate of Sherborne Castle. He forgets 
that many people saw a divine judgment on ‘Raleigh -himeelf, 
because Sherborne Castle was a possession of the see of Salisbury, 
of which Raleigh had got possession after a way not very honest, 
though not worse than the doings of most other people in those 


h 
e one-in- which Mr. Kingsiley's:pecuhar way of writing is least | 
out of place. A great part of it comes in its own nature very near 
toasermon, and at the end it grows into'the germ of a very pretty 
novel. In making either the sermon or the novel Mr. Kingsley is | 
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days. We do not F vse to go so deep into such matters as those 
who feel free to dogmatize on either side. We only say that one 
view jud to us at least as as 
and that it is ir to bring one out prominently and to hide 

Our co to Mr. Kingsley would be to leave King Harry to 
his lawful owner Mr. Brewer, and to give us a seventeenth-century 
story on the adventures of Zeal-for-Truth and his cousin Patience. 
There he would be quite athome. And, as he has shown himself 
so well able to describe the evils of the seventeenth century, he 
may perhaps be able, in his new sphere of usefulness at West- 
_— to say something about those of the nineteenth century 


OLD COURT LIFE IN FRANCE.* 


we. about two years ago, we had occasion to notice the 
Diary of an Idle Woman, we sincerely hoped we had seen 
the last of the writer for along time to come. The dreary flow of 
verbose commonplace, only broken by frequent sallies of what 
was apparently intended for wit, made Mrs. Elliot’s Diary 
very unattractive reading. She has again, however, qbtruded 
herself on the public, not this: time to tell her own experi- 
ences, but as the retailer of a sort of chronique scandaleuse of 
the French Court during the two centuries which elapsed from 
the accession of Francis I. to the death of Louis XIV. The work, 
to judge from the preface—which is not here termed an Avant 
Propos—seems designed to take the place of an historical novel or 
succession of novels, but is: really nothing of the kind; it lacks 
equally the truth of history and the grace of fiction. The author 
informs us that she has. “been all her life a.student of French 
memoir-history,” and “ was bold enough to fancy that somewhat 
et remained to tell” ; which is no doubt the case, but it does not 
follow that she was the person to tell it. Nor is it clear that. the 
details, or imagined details, of the relations of the French 
Kings with their various mistresses were the “somewhat” best 
deserving to be told. However, Mrs. Elliot considered that 
“some pictures might be made of those old French personages for 
English readers in a be that should pourtray the substance and 
spirit of history, without affecting to maintain its form 
and dress.” Perhaps there might; but, as far as we can per- 
ceive, the authoress has throughout affected to maintain the form 
and dress of history, and she has certainly manifested a striking 
ignorance of its spirit and substance whenever she has had the 
apinnits, Very different indeed is her own estimate of her 
urs. For she finally assures us, with a happy confusion of 
metaphors :—“ Keeping close to the background of history, I have 
endeavoured to group. the oo of my foreground as they 
grouped. themselves in actual: life. I have framed them in the 
es in| which they really lived.” Certainly not always, if 

“ frames” is to be taken for frames of mind. 

Mrs. Elliot explains in her first page her reasons for selecting 
this particular period, and.it.is only fair to give her the benefit of 
the explanation :— 

At this period, three highly educated and unscrupulous young men divide 
the power of Europe. They. are Henry VIII. of England, Charles V. of 
Austria, and Francis I. of France. is magnificent in taste ; each is 
desirous of power and conquest. Each acts as.a spur to the others both in 

and in war. They introduce the cultivated tastes, the refined’ habits, 
the freedom of thought ‘of medern life, and from the period in which they 
flourish modern history: dates. 
It would hardly have occurred to us that cultivated tastes or 
refined habits characteristic of Henry VILI., orthat “freedom 
of thought”—except in the sense of very considerable freedom 
both of thought and conduct in their marital relations—was very 
remarkably exemplified in any: of the three. But that is prob- 
ably what is: meant. As the writer happily phrases it « few 
pases further on, when ing of her earliest hero, Charlies de 
urbon, “Suzanne (his wife) had failed to interest’ his heart.” 
That is, in faet, the one distinguishing’feature of all her heroes. 
Their wives. had failed’ to interest their hearts, and, with the 
partial exception of Louis XIII‘—for whom she is-never tired of 
expressing her utter contempt—they all displayed an admirable 
aptitude for supplying the lack of interest here. To take, 
for —e the very first hero and heroine, whose ‘meeting is: thus 


Marguerite d’Alengon is present ; like Bourbon, she is unhappily mated. 

The Duc d’Alencon is, physically and mentally, her inferior; When the 
Constable salutes the King, Marguerite stands apart. Conscious that her 
brother’s eyes read her thoughts, she: blashes deeply and averts her face. 
Bourbon advances to the spot where she is.seated in the recess of an oriel 
window. He bows low before her ; Marguerite rises, and offers him her hand. 
Their eyes meet. There is no disguise in the passionate glance of the 
Constable ; Marguerite, confused and embarrassed, turns away. 
It may be observed that both the extracts we have given possess 
one historical element, and as it is about the only one which gene- 
rally pervades the book, itis but right to call attention to it. 
We mean what grammarians call “the historical present.” This 
is quite a leading: peculiarity of Mrs. Elliot’sstyle, and it is always 
most conspicuous when there is least likelihood or aw of 
her narrative resting on any historical evidence; as thus :-— 

It is ; Francis is seated in the broad embrasure of an oriel window, 
in an oak-panelled saloon which looks. towards. the surrounding forest. He 
eagerly watches the gathering clouds that veil the sun and threaten to pre- 
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vent the boar-hunt projected for that morning. Beside him, in the window, 
sits- his sister Marguerite. She wears a black velvet abit, fueed 
with gold; her luxuriant hair is gathered’ into a net: under a:plamed hat 
on which a diamond aigrette glistens. At the farther end. of the room 
Queen Claude is seated on a high-backed chair, richly carved, in the midst 


“Marguerite,” says the King, turning to the'Dachesse d*Alengon, as the 

sun reappears out of a bank of cloud, “the weather mends,im a: quarter 
of an hour we'shall start. Meauwhile, dear sister, sit beside.me. Jdorbleu, 
how well that: riding-dress becomes you! You are very handsome, and 
worthy to be called the Rose of the Valois. There are féw royal ladies in 
our Court to compare to you;” and Francis glances’ signifivantly’ at his 
gentle queen. 
And so on for several pages of similar historical. and dramatic 
interest. There are very few dialogues, however, in which a 
brother and sister are the interlocutors. “The age,” we are 
reminded, “ was an age of intrigue,” which is perfectly true; but, 
if Mrs. Elliot can urge the plea put intothe mouth.of Euripides 
by the great Athenian satirist, “ Did I invent the story of Phaedra?” 
the reply is equally applicable, “No, but vice should be concealed 
and not’ paraded by poets.” We do not mean, of’ course, to imply 
that Mrs. Elliot is a poet—very far from it. So absorbing, how- 
ever, to her mind-is:the interest and importance of these amorous 
intrigues, that she seems to think them the pivot on whieh all 
turns. Thus, we are informed; an-aseertained 
fact of history, that it was the advice of Gabrielle, his favourite 
mistress, which induced Henry IV. to become a Catholic. Itis pos- 
sible that. Gabrielle may have exerted some influence.over.himin the 
matter, but the latest writer on French Chureh: history, Mr, Jervis, 
has argued with much force, as we pointed out in reviewing’ his 
work, that Henry’s change of religion: was’ probably sincere, and 
at all events. he had abundant. political motives to influence 
his decision, quite apart from the wishes of Gabrielle d’Hstuées. 

It is especially in her estimate of the great. statesmen of the 
period that Mrs. Elliot betrays her entire absence of any real his- 
torical knowledge. She might have luxuriated' to her heart’s 
content in the private scandals of French. Court life without med- 
dling at all in such high matters. But, if she chooses to discuss the 
charaeters:of personages like Richelieu and Mazarin, she.ought, to 
use her own phruseology, to put them in their right frames: How 
far she has done so may be judged when we find Richeliew de- 
scribed as a bloodthirsty monster of revenge and hatred, with a 
more than feminine vanity, half ogre and half flirt; his: dying 
words, “I have had no enemies but those of. the State ”—the sin- 
cerity of which there is no reason to questionsbeing’ quoted in 

of his: remaining a hypocrite to the last. A’ stern, inexorable 
man he was, no doubt, eve measured by the standard of rougher 
days than ours; but of his thorough and lifelong devotion to the 
interests of Franee, as he understood them, there-can'be as little 
question as of his consummate ability as a statesman: Mazarin 
was-not his equal either in moral or intellectual foree, and he is 
fairly open to the charge of avarice; but his-loyalty'te his-adepted 
country ‘is unim able, and he was altogether'as unlike as 
sible to the pitiful and‘sordid depieted by: the authoress. 
She seems, indeed, ineapable of conceiving any but: sordid and 
selfish ives in those who have played a prominent’ part: in 
public life. We forget who first invented the term.“ seavengers 
of history,” but it. would: be hard to find a:writer who more un- 
pleasantly recalls it to our: mind. There is one: public’ character, 


‘to be: sure, on whom her’ warmest: eulogiums are: showered, but 


she‘ is scarcely happier‘in-her praise than in her abuse. Riehelieu 
is‘@ tyrant'and a butcher, Mazarin “ only-a soft-spolsen: Italian, 
with a slight frame, long thin hands, and a sallow, womanish 
face”; but De Retz—the kid-gloved hero of the ridiculous wars 
of: the Fronde, a tonsuved duellist and seducer at: fifteen, by his 
own confession, «n archbishop openly glorying in. his debaucheries 


‘at thirty, a‘selfish egotist ‘and finished hypocrite from-first to last— 


De Retz-is “a patriot, grand; noble, generous even to-his-enemies ” 
(whom he never lost: am opportunity of maligning), “incapable o 


‘envy or deceit; a daring statesman, a resolute reformer.” Butthen 


Retz, though his profession precluded him from-having a wile who 
eould “fail to interest his heart,” was a handsome man with a 
whole bevy of mistresses. Even in points: of: detail Mrs. Elliot 
displays quite-a genius for blundering. Cardinal’ Mazarin is intro- 
duced as “only in deaeon’s: orders, and, with a dispense, free to 
marry.” Here are three blunders atleast compressed into one-line. 
A priest is equally free with a deacon to marry with what Mrs. 
Elliot.calls “ a-dispense,” but dispensations are very rarely given 
to either one or the other. Mazarin was not a} deacon or: sub- 
deacon, but in minor orders, and therefore was so far at liberty to 
marry without any dispensation. However, Mrs. Elliot may be con- 
gratulated on having made some advance in her-eeclesinstical now- 
ledge. When she wrote her Roman Diary, she was under the im- 
pression, as.we had occasion to notice at the time, that deacons are 
young priests, just as children are apt to fancy that ponies are horses 
in an immature stage of development. Itis something: that she has 
now learnt that a full-grown cardinal may be a deacon, ai 
her discovery happens to be based on a fabulous example. e 
have again an elaborate account of the poisoning of Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans (daughter of Charles L.), as though it were an 
established fact of history, and of the King’s horror at hearing. of 
it. No hint is dropped of the extremely slender evidence for 
the ramour—so slender that, in an age when poison was the 
accepted explanation of all sudden deaths, Louis, after his 
first paroxysm of grief, came entirely to disbelieve it. But 

evidence is not the writer’s.speciality. Not only does she hardly 

ever give any reference, but a great deal of both volumes. is filled 


| 
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ap with secret dialogues, like that between Catherine de’ Medici 
and her astrologer, of which, if they took tg ae. we may be very 
sure that no record would have been left. It is possible, of course, 
that Mrs. Elliot may be a medium, and thus have obtained her 
information direct from headquarters ; otherwise, both “ figures ” 
and “frames” must be drawn from the depths of her own 
consciousness, 

There are several other which we had marked for 
reference or citation, but by this time our readers have probably 
had enough. It would not be fair, however, to close without giving 
@ specimen of the ordinary style of the book; and we shall 
take it from one of those scenes the authenticity of which it 
is so difficult to guarantee, except on the hypothesis of Spiritualist 
revelations. Louis XIV., whose young Spanish bride had already 
“failed to interest his heart,” is making love to La Valliére durin 
a thunderstorm in the forest of St. Germain, much like Dido an 
®neas in the Fourth Book of the Amneid. It is just the occasion 
to bring out Mrs, Elliot’s enthusiasm :— 

“ What!” cries he, “ do you fear me more than the storm? What have 
I done to alarm you? you whom I love, whom I adore! Why do you 
hate me? [ implore you, Louise.” 2 
. ° Oh, Sire do not say hate. I revere you—I love you—as my King, 

“ Sweet girl, I breathe again. But why only love me as your Sovereign 
your pe look, who x. only to be yous 

ve?” 

ae Ses Ea falls on his knees before her; he seizes her hands, 
which he covers with kisses; he swears he will never rise until she has 
—s love him, and to pardon the terror his declaration has caused 


e.g de, la Vallitre cannot control her emotion. She implores 
im to 

“ You are my King,” she says, “the husband of the Queen. My royal 
master, I am your faithful subject. Can I] say more ? ” 

“ Yes, dearest, promise me your love. Give me your heart; that is the 
possession I desire,” murmurs Louis. 

Pressed by the King to grant him some mark of her favour, La Valliére 
Decomes so confused she cannot reply. Louis grows more and more press- 
ing, interpreting her emotion as favourable to his suit. In the midst of the 
‘tenderest entreaties the thunder again bursts forth, and poor Louise, over- 
come at once by fear, love, and remorse, swoons away. The King naturally 
receives the precious burden in his arms. He seeks hastily to rejoin the 
other fugitives and his attendants, in order to obtain assistance. Ever and 
anon he stops in the openings of the forest to admire her, as she lies calm 
and lovely in repose, her long eyelashes sweeping her delicate cheeks, her 
half-closed. lips revealing the prettiest and whitest teeth. I leave my 
readers to imagine if Louis did not imprint a few kisses on the fainting 
Deauty he bears so carefully in his arms, and if now and then he did not 
press her beloved form closer to his breast. If in this he did take advantage 
of the situation chance had afforded him, he must be forgiven ; he was 
young, and he was deeply in love. 


It is impossible, in taking leave of the authoress, not to be 
haunted by an un suspicion that her passion for sensational 
bookmaking may find only too ample materials in the “ Old Court 
Life ” of other countries besides France. It is unfortunately not 

Sovereigns only whose wives “ have failed to interest their 
hearts.” Suppose, for instance, she were to compile a couple of 
volumes under the title of “ Evenings at the Escorial,” and an- 
ther couple on “ Curiosities of Harem Life.” There is abundant 
scope for a prurient imagination in the secret history of the Courts 
of Constantinople and rid, and a writer who gloats over the 
nauseous details of the massacre of St. Bartholomew need fear no 
Jack of congenial matter in the interior of the torture-chambers of 
the Inquisition, and the brutal slaughter of the Janissaries ; to sa 
nothing of the bull-fights of former days, when the young Spani 
nobles used to expose themselves much like the amateur gladi- 
ators of Juvenal’s day in the Coliseum, and the hideous solemnities 
of an auto da fe, which would more than match the darkest 
atrocities of St. Bartholomew. On the latter subject, by the 
way, Mrs. Elliot romances more suo; she has multiplied the num- 
ber of victims, so far as there are any authentic records to guide 
us, by about ten, and then follows a ghastly description of 
Charles IX. dying in agonies of remorse, and bathed in a sweat 
of blood. Now it so happens that we have the express testimony 
of his confessor, Sorbin—one of the most ardent admirers and 
eulogists of the crime—that what chiefly troubled the King in his 
last moments was having left his murderous work unfinished. 
But we need not waste more words on the historical value of Mrs. 
Elliot’s lucubrations. It is truly alarming to reflect what “ an idle 
woman,” with a voracious appetite for frivolous .gossip and tales 
of lust and blood, may manage to rake together betore she has 
finally laid down her pen. 


CAIRNES’S ESSAYS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


aaa CAIRNES has collected in this volume a series 
of essays which have appeared in different periodicals in the 
course of the last fourteen years. All students of economical 
theories will be very grateful to Professor Cairnes for —s 
these essays, and in a secondary de to Professor Fawcett, at 
whose suggestion—so their author tells us—the republication has 
been made. For there is no living economist who possesses in a 
higher degree the qualities eer ny for a satisfactory discussion 
of such topics. He is always clear, logical, and to the point; and 
if at times we feel a slight inclination to complain of the demand 
made upon our attention, the fault, if it be a fault, is of the 
slightest. It is owing, not to any want of lucidity, but to a 
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strenuous effort at compression. There is more sound and clear 
reasoning in this volume than would supply a whole library of 
the diffuse and prosy discourses from which we are too often 
condemned to extract economic theories. We cannot indeed state 
in fairness to our readers that Professor Cairnes is exactly amus- 
ing. His topics are of necessity a trifle dry. About half the 
volume is occupied by an inquiry into the effects of the gold 
discoveries in California and Australia. It is a model of the way 
of treating such a subject; and though we cannot assert that 
Professor Cairnes is in all cases absolutely right, we are convinced 
of the thorough soundness of most of his reasoning. Such ob- 
jections as occurred to us were not of a serious character, and 
might very probably disappear on further examination. Of the 
remaining essays, the first is devoted to describing the results of 
co-operation as carried out in the Welsh slate quarries; the 
second is an essay published during the debates on the Irish Land- 
law, and discussing the policy of various measures under con- 
sideration ; the third is a lecture delivered at University College 
as to the connexion between political economy and the Jaissez- 
faire principle (why, a the way, should not this very English 
principle have an English name, and be called, say, the “let 
alone principle ?) ; the fourth is a vindication of the claims of 
political economy to be called a science, in opposition to the 
theories of Comte; and the fifth and last is a short, and, 
as it seems to us, a conclusive and masterly exposure of 
the fallacies involved in the characteristic doctrines of Bastiat. 
Each of these essays shows the same qualities of style and reason- 
ing. We should be happy to give our entire adhesion to nearly all 
the principles expounded, as indeed Professor Cairnes is a 
thoroughly orthodox disciple of the school of Ricardo and Mr. 
Mill. As, however, our space is limited, and it is very difficult to 
compress into any moderate space discussions already remarkable 
for the closeness with which they are packed, we shall confine 
ourselves to saying a few words upon one of the most interesting 
of the essays, and the one in which we find ourselves most at 
variance with Professor Cairnes. We speak upon it with some diffi- 
dence ; for the subject is a very large one to which it is impossible 
to do justice without going into some abstruse inquiries. We 
will, however, endeavour to indicate briefly the nature of our 
objections to Professor Cairnes’s teaching; though it is possible 
that, after all, we differ from him rather in words than in 
substance. 

Is — economy entitled to be a called a science? Comte, 
as is known to all his readers, said emphatically, No. Professor 
Cairnes s ts, and we are much inclined to share his suspicion 
that this reply was founded as much upon an unphilosophi 
prejudice as upon grounds of pure reason. Comte, in fact, found 
political economy very much in his way when attempting to 
construct a science of “ sociology,” and he condemned it accord- 
ingly without much examination. “ It is quite evident,” says 
Professor Cairnes, “ that M. Comte had no effective knowledge of 
the branch of science which he denounced ;” and several of his 
attacks show an arrogant contempt for other thinkers of his own 
time which unfortunately is by no means rare in his writin 
The claims of political economists are, however, repudiated S 
others besides Comte, and though he was rash and dogmatic, he 
may not have been mistaken in his assertions. When he con- 
descends to argue, he gives some reasons which can be examined, 
and challenges economists to a test to which, as Professor Cairnes 
fully grants, they are clearly bound to submit. 

We will first take a statement which Professor Cairnes con- 
siders to be the root of Comte’s whole argument. Phenomena, 
says Comte, in proportion. as they are more complex, are more 
“ solidaires ”—whatever that may mean. Hence it follows that, as 
social phenomena present the highest degree of complexity and 
“ solidarity,” it is necessary to consider them as a whole; instead 
of following the method common to all sciences which deal with 
inorganic matter, and breaking up the phenomena into different 
classes for separate examination. It seems to us that, in his 
answer to this argument, Professor Cairnes scarcely meets the 
real difficulty. He asserts that, as a general rule, the more simple 
a compound is, the more complete is its “solidarity.” Water, 
for example, chemically considered, is of the lowest degree of 
complexity, and its solidarity—by which Professor Cairnes under- 
stands “intimacy of relationship, closeness of interdependence ”— 
is of an extremely intense kind. In short, the more complex the 
compound, the more easily it is decomposed. This conclusion, 
says Professor Cairnes, “appears to be the reverse of that for 
which Comte contends.” ihe it is always rash to make any 
assertion as to Comte’s meaning, seeing that it is hidden away 
within a stupendous mass of terribly complex sentences, and that 
his disciples are always ready to prove that every one who is 
not his disciple has utterly misunderstood him. But the 
argument does not seem to us to require the sense which 
Professor Cairnes puts upon it. It is true that compounds are 
generally more stable in proportion to their simplicity ; and if it 
were — actually to decompose the compound in order to 
unravel the play of the various forces by which it is affected, the 
difficulty of analysis would also be great in proportion to the 
stability. But this, as it seems to us, is to give a new meaning 
to the word “solidarity.” We should interpret that phrase, not 
as implying the difficulty of resolving the concrete phenomenon 
into its elements, but the difficulty of studying separately the ac- 
tion of the various forces by which it is affected. ‘hus, for 


— water, as Professor Cairnes says, has mechanical, optical, 
' and electrical as well as chemical qualities, Comte’s argument is 
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that we can ay tae the mechanical qualities without troublin 
ourselves about the chemical ; and it is just because the chiewiod 
“ solidarity ” is so complete’that we are enabled to do this. In a 
human being, on the other hand, though the solidarity is less 
complete, in the sense that he is more easily resolved into his 
elements, the interdependence of the phenomena which he pre- 
sents is far closer. We cannot study his physiological apart from 
his moral qualities, or vice versd. e can examine the laws 
of equilibrium of a floating body without the least knowledge of 
the composition of water. We cannot so easily study the laws of 
digestion without some reference to the moral and mental laws 
by which it is often affected. This is Comte’s argument as we 
understand it, and it appears to us to point to a real and very 
serious difficulty in the way of the political economist. Nor, if 
we have understood it rightly, do we see how it is affected by 
Professor Cairnes’s argument that the concrete phenomenon water 
cannot easily be resolved into hydrogen and oxygen. 

However this may be, there is obviously one answer to Comte 
which, if it can be given, is conclusive. To prove that political 
economy is a science, the shortest way is to point to the laws 
which have been definitely established. Comte asserts that poli- 
tical economy fails to satisfy the requisite conditions, because it is 
wanting in “continuity ” and in “fecundity.” Unlike the physical 
sciences, it does not show a steady development of a y of 
settled truth ; and it does not lead to a constant succession of 
new applications. On both these points Professor Cairnes meets 
the argument by showing, first, that political economy has made a 
steady progress from Adam Smith to Mr. Mill, and that many 
theorems may be regarded as established instead of leading to 
barren controversy ; and, secondly, that it is fruitful in pore Hon 
tions, and that, although we must admit that it does not give usa 
power of unconditional prevision, it has yet enabled us to predict, 
without actual experiment, the result of many new combinations. 

We think that Professor Cairnes has clearly proved that political 
economy has claims to be called a science which were overlooked 

Comte, but we confess that we doubt his success in establishin; 
its right to be ranked with those branches of knowledge whic 
may in the fullest sense be called scientific. We could have 
wished, in order to avoid mere logomachy, that Professor Cairnes 
had told us more distinctly what he means by science. He says, 
for example, that “‘ geology is counted a science,” and of course, 
in a popular sense, nobody would hesitate to use that phrase. But 
geology is not a science in the sense in which chemistry and biolo; 
claim to be sciences. If geol be a science, we must call 
history a science; the one determines the fact that a pterodactyle 
lived at a certain epoch, and the other that Julius Cesar 
or Alexander lived at another epoch. The nature of the 
proof may or may not be different in the two cases; but both 
studies merely aim at ascertaining the existence of a certain 
number of facts. They provide materials for the sciences of 
biology or sociology, but they are not, in a strict sense, sciences 
themselves, The analogous study in a different department of 
thought is statistics, which also tes to itself the name of 
science in popular usage; but which is no more entitled to the 
name than Sesb-tnesion In short, if the word be used in this 
sense, every true assertion must be called scientific. It is as 
scientific to say that John Smith walked down the Strand yester- 
day as to say that the moon is at a given distance from the earth. 
Professor Cairnes of course claims more than this for political 
economy. It does not record facts, but states the laws by which 
facts are connected. Admitting fully that political economy does 
enable us to make such statements, we still doubt whether it 
should be ranked amongst the genuine sciences. To illustrate the 

int, let us imagine that somebody should give an accurate 
iption of a ag oe iece of machinery, say a watch. He 
would undoubtedly able to reveal a great many useful 
truths of which we might have been previously ignorant. He would 
point out through what intermediate apparatus the movement of a 
particular wheel was propagated to the hands; and he would in- 
cidentally exhibit the futility of a great many empirical notions 
which might have been po before his time. It would appear, 
for example, that you pe not move the hour-hand without pro- 
portio: increasing the of the minute-hand; or that 
turning the face did not alter the speed of the works; and, if 
a notion as absurd as the commercial theory had prevailed in regard 
to the nature of watches, his observations would have annihilated 
them, and saved many mainsprings. Such a description, however, 
would scarcely rank as scientific unless the observer had proceeded 
further, and given some of the mechanical laws which determine 
the motions of clockwork as of all other arrangements of 
matter, and the observation of which enables us to make per- 
manent improvements in their construction. It would result, too, 
that after a certain number of truths had been discovered, this 
branch of observation would become sterile. We should 
learn a definite set of empirical rules, but we should get 
no further until a philosopher arose who traced them back 
to the ultimate laws of motion. Now political economy 
ts so far an analogous case that it describes for us the 
movements of the highly complex mechanism by which wealth 
is produced and distributed. Its discoveries enable us to dis- 
at once many of the absurd nostrums by which economi- 

cal quacks professed to increase wealth when they were onl 
tampering injuriously with the modes of distribution. But pe 


rvations cannot of themselves be ranked as scientific until | 


they are connected with those laws of human nature of which 
are in some sense the remote products. Political economy 


certainly enables us to trace with great confidence the real 
tendencies of certain social arrangements; as it has incidentally 
done some occasional mischief by leading age to fancy that 
those arrangements were eternal and immutable. The knowled 
thus acquired does not become in the highest sense scientific 
until we can deduce it from the action of those molecular forces 
by which the human units are bound together into the great 
social whole. So far as political economy, in short, deals simply 
with the mechanism and not with the ultimate forces of 
society, it must be regarded rather as a useful preparatory 
study than as part of that science of sociology which is certainly 
not as yet, and primes may never be, constituted. We cannot here 
inquire which description would be accurate, and the question, as 
we have stated it between ourselves and Professor Cairnes, is 
perhaps rather one of nomenclature than of facts. If political 
economy be rightly called a science, he is certainly one of its 
ablest expositors ; and we may fairly say that the spirit in which 
he treats it is scientific, so far as logical rigour, thorough im- 
partiality, and a careful testing of theory by facts are deserving 
of the name. 


INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN.* 


— edition of the Institutes of Justinian presents a striking 
contrast to the edition of Gaius which recently issued from 
the same press. Mr. Poste’s work is of course very different in 
its conception and object from the text-books which supply the 
practical wants of English lawyers. But in one way it curiously 
resembles some of the strictly professional books which are in the 
highest esteem, and whose statements of the law are regarded as 
having an authority only short of judicial. The learned authors 
professed to be only annotators, and modestly called their notes 
the least valuable part of, the work. But the result of their own 
labours and those of successive editors has been a relation of the 
old cases reprinted as the nucleus of their dissertations to the 
learning accumulated round them, not unlike that of the square of 
text in Merlin’s book of magi to the margin “ scribbled, crost, 
and crammed with comment.” In one book, indeed, the original 
text has become to a great extent valueless in the present state of 
the law, but it still survives at the top of the in a fossilized 
condition of abridgment and small print, overlaid with two dis- 
tinct strata of notes deposited at different periods, one of which 
may already be said to belong to a past epoch of legal formation. 
Somewhat in the same fashion, but with more definite purpose 
and better reasons, Mr. Poste made his commentary on Gaius 
much more than a commentary strictly need be. He made 
use of the occasion to give, partly by way of preface and partly by 
way of incidental discussion, a very good and substantial intro- 
duction to the study of Roman law and of legal conceptions in 
general. This procedure is no doubt founded on the opinion, in 
which we thoroughly agree, that at present the best way for an 
English student to acquire a true scientific knowledge of law— 
as distinguished from that outward familiarity with the mechanism 
of law which is called technical, but which in Plato’s higher sense 
is eminently untechnical (drexvog rp187;)—is to begin with Roman 
law, and that in Roman law the best way is to begin at the 
fountain-head with Gaius. 

Mr. Holland’s task has been very different. For the very reason 
that his predecessor had considered the student’s approach to the 
Institutes of Gaius a fitting opportunity for initiating him into 
Roman, and to some extent into general, jurisprudence, Mr, Holland 
was relieved from the necessity of any didactic or discursive treat- 
ment, and indeed could not have entered upon anything of the 
kind without an a of rivalry which would be hardl. 
becoming in two volumes published under the same authority an 
as of the same connected series. Accordingly, in dealing 
with the Institutes of Justinian he has strictly confined himself to 
the functions of an editor, though the volume of Essays on the Form 
of the Law by which he is already known is sufficient proof of his 
ability todo more. But there are many ways of editing a well- 
known book—many ways, we mean, aj m the fundamental 
difference between doing it well and doing it ill. Mr. Holland has 
chosen to edit the later Institutes with the special object of 
showing, by ocular demonstration, how far the compilers adopted 
the pe: « work of Gaius. It is impossible for any one to read 
this edition of Justinian without having it impressed upon him at 
every page that his study will lose much of its use, and one may 
almost say the whole of its interest, if he omits to study Gaius too. 
It would be difficult to value too highly the importance of 
attaining this end ; and it would not be so well attained by any 
system of notes as is done here simply by printing in thicker t 
whatever Justinian’s commissioners retained from Gaius, ” 
Holland observes that Justinian’s Institutes bear much the same 
relation to those of Gaius as do the Commentaries of Serjeant 
Stephen to those of Sir W. Blackstone (this of course without 
committing himself, as we should be very loth to commit our- 
selves, to putting Blackstone on a level with aed and the 
analogy of the brackets by which Stephen marked off tone’s 
own words may help to make the arrangement of the t re- 
print of Justinian intelligible to the English er, This 
arrangement, unpretentious as it is, and strange as it now seems 
that it should not have been adopted before, must yet have cost 
the editor an amount of minute and troublesome labour such as 


* The Institutes of Justinian. Edited as a Recension of the Institutes of 
pane: by Thomas Erskine Holland, B.C.L. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1973. 
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the reader will never fully appreciate; but. a tolerable 
notion may be Gavel of it by pa who knows: by his own 
rience what. it is to work at parallel passages and cross 


There is another operation 
labour, and grobabiy more difficulties, but certainly not. less worth 


English editor of Justinian. 


which we have developed our principles have been A me 
es are 


he does it deliberately and ex » Thus in his chapter on 
Sale, in which he lays down a doctrine singularly opposed to the 
modern law of England on every possible point of difference, and 
to the civil law on most of such points, several sentences are con- 
structed by the simple process of stating the propositions of the 
Institutes almost word for word in a categorical negative. And 
those features of our system from which this branch of our 
law now derives its distinctive scientific and tical merits were 
not settled till within quite modern times. For instance, the doc- 
trine of Consideration, which is now so elementary that it might 
well be taken at first sight for immemorial, a in our older 
books in a wholly vague and unformed condition, partly due to 
occasional attempts at epplying imperfectly understood terms and 
ideas of Roman origin. Even as late as Lord Mansfield’s time the 
probabilities were almost evenly balanged whether the funda- 
mental distinction should be, as it now is, between contracts under 
seal and contracts not under seal, or between contracts in writing 
aud contracts not in writi Some: at least of the judges 
seem to have been ready to give to all contracts in writing with- 
out exception the force and solemnity of the Roman Stipulation. 
This is of course mentioned only as one striking and obvious ex- 
—- out of many which we cannot now go into. Moreover, in 

ition to the identity of many leading principles, the Roman 
law has in sundry special d ents been deliberately adopted 
by our Legislature, or has turned the seale in doubtfal questions in 
our courts. The cases in which this has ed are too familiar 
to need dwelling upon; it will be:enough to specify, as being both 
modern and important, the decisions on the rights of a landowner 
in respect of underground waters. 

But we must return from a digression, for which the interest of 
the subject is our only excuse, to Justinian’s Institutes. It seems 
to us that an edition so framed as to exhibit a comparative view of 
Bracton, and perhaps also of the analogies of our modern English 
law; might be of great service to scholars, and might also be a most 
useful encouragement to students to follow the historical and com- 
parative method, which is certainly not less interesting and fruitful 
im law: than in any other branch of learning, but which in this 
country is still too little applied to it. The way for such an edition 
as we imagine is already in some measure prepared by Giiterbock’s 
essay on Bracton; and the undertaking would be one not un- 
worthy of either of our Universities. 

As to the short introduction prefixed to this edition, Mr. 
Holland says, in Studiously moderate that it. contains 
Stgsany: fateometin ion as to the mode in w the Institutes 
ilers had in 
view.” But information has been selected and put together 
of care and skill far exceeding that which is 

ints are brought out-as to sources, i con- 
temporary 8 of Justinian’s Institutes on which the 

er will most want to be instructed; and much useful 
matter which a student will hardly find collected elsewhere in 
English is here condensed in a clear; compendious, and trust- 
worthy exposition of some thirty pages. The only fault we have to 
find is that there are a few eee one of which is:so plausible 
that. it ought to be specially noticed. In the description of the 


Institutes extracted from the Proemium to the Digest: we read 
“ex omni yeterum Institutionum co eliminatas,” This 
looks like an authority, though it would be ® sorry one enough, 


for the slovenly use of the word eliminate by some: wri 
who think it means extracting that-which is wanted from out of that 
which is not wanted ; whereas its real foree, as we need hardly say 
is the very reverse, and this .for the good reason that the literal 
meaning of the word is simply to turn out of doors. But this 
eliminatas is @ clerical error for elimatas, refined or polished—a 
quite different word, which seems indeed to have taken the fancy 
of Justinian’s advisers, being several times repeated in the 
Constitutions eulogizing his scheme. 

One small point has struck us im Mr. Holland’s account of the 


work of compiling the Institutes. He mentions that the actual 


was probably done by Theophilus and Dorotheus, Tribonian 
superintendence of the work; but he 
usehke’s ingeniously worked-out conjecture that 
the first’'two books were written Dorotheus and the two last 
Theophilus. A few words on this point’ might have added to 
_ the interest and individuality, so to speak, of the briefly told facts. 
But perhaps the matter was thought too doubtful or trifling to be 
introduced ; and this is, after all, one of the details om which an 
editor must be allowed to follow his own judgment. 


having only the 
says of 


The announcements of the Clarendon. Press show that. Mr. 
Holland has in contemplation another work more original 
kind. We trust that this will fulfil the ise given by what he 
has already done, and that he will introduce English. students. to 
a general scientific understanding of legal principles as: well as he 
has.introduced them to the reading of the Institutes. 


ARMSTRONG’S KING SAUL.* 

M* ARMSTRONG, whose tragedy of Ugone was. noticed in 

these columns some while 90, gave evidence by that poem, 
not only of very considerable qualifications for dramatic writing, 
but apparently of the intention to work further in the. same 
direction. A man of letters, with such an intention, could 
hardly fail to be attracted by the character of Saul; and, if we 
may judge by the announcement of “ Part I.” fo the 
present volume, it is intended that King Saul shall not stand 
alone, but that a trilogy at all events shall be constructed by 
adding a dramatic analysis of the characters of the two succeeding 
kings. It is perhaps questionable how far the unique historic 
material drawn from the Bible can be satisfactorily treated in this 
way. For this is material which, no matter from what point of 
view it is regarded, will always hold a distinct place by itself in 
the hearts and minds of the generality of men, and upon which it 
is extremely hard—and perhaps impossible—to throw the light of 
complete critical illustration. However, be that as it may, this is 
not the first time that the material has been used, nor will it be 
the last; and, as we said before, the character of Saul in par- 
ticular. presents attractions of t force. It is instinct. with 
intensely dramatic elements. He stands midway between an old 
world and a new, between the unbroken theocracy and the 
naturalism of the developed monarchy. To a devout adherent 
of the older system the impending revolution must have: seemed 
likely to be even more mr than it ever in fact became; 
there must have been a well-grounded apprehension that the 
sacred nation would become merged. and lost in the rest of the 
world toa ree which was never in fact realized. Fears such 
as these were doubtless “in the air” all through the lifetime of the 
first King, and largely contributed to the difficulties of his position. 
Besides which, there were a vagueness and irresolution, not 
only in his attitude towards the great office that had preceded 
his own, but in the grain of his character, which have had 


perhaps few parallels in the written records of real life, and which 
resemble, as a-mere study of psychology, nothing so much.as the 
embodied representation of doubt in the character of Hamlet. 


There is further the sense of isolation and estrangement which 
grew upon him, and entered largely into the moulding of his 
actions. To explain this as a form of madness would probably 
have seemed. either unintelligible or nonsensical to the Hebrew 
historian. To him it. was ee enough that “ the Spirit of 
the Lord had d 4 Mr. Browning, in a lyric which we 
should think will always rank among the most beautiful re he 
ever wrote, is contented to acquiesce in the same interpretation— 
the. self-inflicted loss of a familiar intercourse and. trusted 
guidance, the absence of which resulted in a permanently re- 
morseful consciousness. :— 
He is Saul, ye remember in error had. bent- 
The broad brow from the daily communion. 

Another conceivable interpretation of Saul’s gl and: 
sing sense of estrangement would be to regard em gn 
revolted from the severe code and principles of the theocracy, and 

against them,and who writhed under a tyranny which he 
was still not’ strong enough to throw off. This way of looking at his 
character is concetvable, though the narrative supplies no adequate 
foundation for it. The position of Saul would, according to it, 
closely resemble that of the chorus in Mr. Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
when it breaks out into the very rhythmical, but’ very raving, 
complaint against the Supreme rale:— 

Thou hast taken love, and given us sorrow again ; 

With pain thou hast filled us fall to the eyes and ears: 
We should have felt freer to judge of the exact conception of this 
character which Mr. Armstrong has developed if he had not 
thought. fit to choose, as a motto for his drama, the well-known 

e in Lueretius about the mischiefs worked by religion—the 


ines which end 
Quod contra sepius illa 
Relligio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta. 
If the selection of this motto were intended to convey that Saul 
is to be regarded as the victim of a cruel and despotic national 
embodied in while King, wise 
nial humanity, wo ave spared Agag, the Judge 
hewed him in out of the of a religion of 
tyranny and terror, and that Saul fell at last entangled in his 
opposition to this system, and crippled by a superstitious dread of 
it which he could not shake off—we should not only differ-from. 
such a reading of the circumstances, but we should feel that a. 
good deal of Mr. Armstrong’s analysis would be out of harmony 
with it also. Yet, without some such reading as this, it is hard: 
to see precisely what the motto isintended to convey. We prefer 
to do what we could sometimes wish that authors would more. 
often do themselves—namely, to leave the motto alone altogether ;, 
and, considering the drama on its internal showing simply, we see. 
* The T: of Israel. Part I. King Saul. By George Francis 
Armstrong, M.A., Saher of History and English Literature in the 
Queen’s College, Cork. London: Longmans & Co. 1872. 


| 
It is now pretty well known that 
@ supposed independence of our Common Law, which has been so 
j much exalted by the patriotism of 0" text-writers, must be 

taken with t_ is. true that the in 

more considerable than is perhaps. even yet generally admitted. 

Thus it may be said with some confidence that the groundwork of 

; our law of contract is essentially Roman. What little is said 
about contracts ny Bootes and Britton is almost entirely from 
( Roman sources. Even when Bracton contradicts the Roman law 
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reason for regarding Mr. Armstrong’s treatment as one of genuine 
ability, of sound choice on the whole, and of very careful study. 
‘It is quite true that in certain places he has seemed bent on 
making Saul the mouthpiece of sentiments which are excellent 
enough inthe sphere of modernized society, but which would have 
been death and destruction amidst some of the struggles that ac- 
companied the settlement of the Hebrew nation. Thus, when 
Agag is fawning on the King and pleading whiningly for his life, 
Saul answers :— 
Tam not thy God. Arise. 
I hunger not for any flesh of men. 
I would have love on earth ; I ery forrest 
‘From. violent strifes. ‘Thou poor and ignorant king, 
I have not fought against thee for the glut 
Of hate or wrath, or of mine own intent. 
I love not blood-shedding or any pain. 


And, to:recur to the attitude of deliberate opposition mentioned 
above, in his -rage after the execution of Agag by Samuel, the 
King breaks out :— 
A world of ruin, of ruin, Thou hard God! ~ 
‘Is the deep earth so starved, and Thy dry dust 
So hungered that Thou feedest clay with clay ? 
* * * 
I dream but of adream. Another dawn, 
This wave of life -heaves, breaks, and ove white wreath 
Of foam to the wide surge of -sea will cling 
A moment, then Thy waters roll at play. 
What hast Thou done that Thou shouldst cry for love, 
Or.any homage of the failing knees ? 
And, once more, in talking with Abner and Jonathan, he speaks of 
The inevitable 
Fierce God, my maker, and my enemy, 
Against whose will suggestions of deep hell 
Drive me to war with hate that hath no pause. 
But that these utterances are not intended to convey the whole 
of the attitude of Saul is made clear by the forcible and well- 
considered development of the character of Samuel, and by the 
words that are put into his mouth. He is the champion, not of 
an and despotic superstition, but of law and order and 
obedience :— 


‘Obey his hests, 
‘Thou shalt not do aught ill. Ye are but fools, 
-Confu sing Pain with Evil, Virtue’s self 
With Ease, and God with Man. 
He is most high who humblest at God’s:knees 
Lies, loving God, and trusting though He smite. 
The bright, soothing, and consolatory side of an absolute reli- 
~- obedience is also brought into prominence more than once by 
avid, and-especially in the remarkable resis beginning 
O King,’ know not 'through-what ways He moves. 


Except, perhaps, inthe last scene, when the final battle is over, 
David is. never introduced without the impression of grace and 
dignity, aud this speech in particular is deserving of quotation :— 
I know 
He liveth, and the worlds are all.too mean 
To hold His glory; and the worst is well. 
And when the sweet winds fondle, Jo! mine eye 
‘Visions a Hend that cools my branded brows 
‘For pity ; when the sun on lonely hills 
Drives back the night and cold, and fingers numb 
Grow firm upon the staves, I dream of One 
Who winds me in warm raiment from the frest 
For pity, and I sing to Him for joy. 
* * 
So have sung strange songs 
Of things that are or shall be, while I’ve heard 
A voice not mine make music with the strings ; 
And so will live, obeying as He bids, 
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Mr. Armstrong’s drama in a really masterly manner. Hoe has’ 
made great way since ‘the publication .of Ugone, -and «we ean 
scarcely find a higher commendation for the tragedy of Hwy Saul 
than to say that, in choosing his subject, its-author did: not overtax 
his legitimate strength. 

It is indeed a subject which ought to stimulate pe mers 4d 
of treating it at all. The central figure is iteélf so laden with in- 
terest that it is easy to overlook the dramatic power and -vitali 
even of those which are quite subordinate. ‘The somewhat weari 
but true and unswerving, loyalty of Abner is excellently illustrated 
in this tragedy. There isa great deal of skill in the ‘treatment of 
the two Feng hte; Merab and Michal, and in the ready intuition 
with which, after the vi won ‘against the Philistines, Saul 
penetrates the relations held by the two towards David. 

SacL. Merab !—Thou hast —_ hands, 
My daughter ; thou art faithful, fond, and fair . 
I rend the oath to pieces . . . thou shalt never 
Fall to the goatherd’s flat. 
MIcHAL. 
Sav. What ! 
Thine eyes are like an harlot’s, full of lies 
And dear deceit. ©, hide thee from my face! 
The Israelites maintain the functions of a chorus ‘throughout, 
sometimes in lyrieal strophes, sometimes in ordinary metre, almost 
always in en keeping with the general effect, and never obtru- 
sively. When Saul is at the height of rage after the execu- 
tion of Agag, they announce his coming very much in the half- 
muttering manner of a Greek semi-chorus :— 

Iszax.ites. Lo, hither cometh he! ‘The King, the King! 

Our hearts bow in us like the olive-woods 

Adl one way in the wind, nor have we strength 

To stand before that awful form inflamed 

With wrath like thunders in the swollen rack, 

Stay ye: ineline the head; for God is here— 

His hand is heavy on the stricken King. 
The cool, hard persuasiveness of Doeg, goading the King into the 
false step of the massacre of the priests, is conceived and worked 
out with great care, and is one of the most powerful things in the 
book. And the absolute, self-regardless devotion of Jonathan at 
once to his father’s enemy and to his father is drawn with real 
beauty and without a touch of excessive colouring. 

The concluding scene, after the battle of Gilboa, is a disappoint- 
ment com with the finer work of the main portion of the 
drama. ‘Lhe laments of David, in particular, strike.us as poor and 
tame by comparison; the real fact being, perhaps, that it was im~- 
possible to write anything at all on the level of the en after 
studying the immortal dirge in the narrative itself. This scene 
reads as if it had been held by the author to be a necessary step. of 
transition towards the next drama of the trilogy, if-trilogy it is to 
be ; and we are.di to think that King Saul would have stoad 
better without this appendage, ending with the end. 

We have said ~ ¢ to indicate our general belief in ‘Mr. 
A "3 powers, and our appreciation of this particular work. 
We will leave the question of the motto in his own hands, only 
expressing a hope that, in any succeeding parts of the dramatic 
series, the genuine elements of tragedy may be as little as possible 
mixed up with real-or imagined disturbances of modern thought 
in matters of religious belief or sentiment. He has genius enough 
and.industry enough to write wisely and well and enduringly in 
the field where he has already begun to work with prosperous 
omens. 


‘HUNT'S CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS IN THEOLOGY.* 
N considering Mr. Hunts “ Contemporary Essays” we must 
1 narrow our view:much more than he has done.in the 
themselves. it will not be to our purpose to bear eonstantly in 


And drinking all the wonder of Lis world, 

‘Until He dvaw me nearer, and | see 

Hereafter that High Temple where He dwells: 

And I am but,an arrow in His hand 

To pierce thine enemies, O' King, and save 

The glory and the-soul of Israel. 
Saul himself, while the last battle on Gilboa is pending, falls 
back upon the thoughts of earlier days, and asks for the solace and 
creer that was once familiar, though later he again rejects the 

re :— 
O that one 

Of all His prophets, priests, er sooth-sayers, 

Might come, my. deeds forgiven, and ene hear 

Counsel of life.and.death, and in my beart 

Pour all the gathered treasure of long thought 

The wise have laid together! Ab, meseems 

They know whate’er man may, and one late*born 

Searching alone,-attemptsa boundless realm. 

And betterfar today the aching head 

Upon their: breasis-who stand ‘twixt God and men, 

And drink sweet.solace of their counsel kind. 
And thus the chavacter of Saul is delineated, powerfully and com- 
Prehensively when the drama is taken entire, as what it probal 
‘was in reality—a character of confusions, of enexgies not quelled, 
‘but stimulated from morbid -sources, aud utterly undirected. 
These were the confusions of conscious decadence ; and the vivlent, 
but always unsuccessiul, efiorts of remorse to find oblivion in a 
deliberate attitude of defiance, the sense of the hollowness of king- 
ship when severed from the reality of influence, and the King’ss 
ge love of his people, though blurred. almest always by despair, 
and sometimes by the brute impulse of impotent jealousy against the 


mind that he has written sume large books of considerable ability 
-\and interest, and. bas attained the distinguished honour of a place 
inthe Roman index. We must take he now offers us, and 
endeavour to ascertain: how far it possesses real and independent 
-value. When he.gives.a volume the title of Contemporary Essays 
| in Theology, he means of course to indicate something more than the 
| fact:that most of its contents.are reprinted from the. Contemporary 
| Review. In his brief preface he tells us that‘a new apprehension of 
| the meaning of Christianity is imperative, and his essays: must’be 
| regarded as asincere, though confessedly imperfect, contribution. to 
that re-shaping of doctrines and institutions which he holds to he 
‘mecessary. It must be understood that we have nothing to do 
swith them as articles which have appeared in the Contemporeny 
Review, and not very much with them. as:representing a school ef 
‘modern thought. ‘Their :really distinctive features will probably 
‘be brought out sufficiently im the process of considering then 
simply as a volume of collected essays. ' 
‘There are exceptions to most a but collections of essays 
which any be to 
agree in the wing particulars. They.are finished compositions 
on # small seale, not intended to excite the ions, or to put A 
severe strain on the .attention, but rather to ily taken into 
“the intellectual.system, and be dj at leisure with com- 
fort. They way contain the res of much thought and learmm- 
ing ; yet, as the thought is not exbibited in -a.painfully abstract 


‘form, so the learning wears a gentle and ing aspect, if; it 


* Contem; Essays in 


fore-destined successor, have om taken up one after the other in &c. 


of “ An Essay on Pantheism,” Histor of Religious Thought in 
ay on Pan 
London Strahan & Co. 9873. 
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ture. Asa series they produce an impression in virtue of a tone 
or purpose ing through them which carries the reader from 
essay to essay without sense of jar or disturbance, and leaves him 


ideal; at an 
abrupt, and abounds in startling paradoxical 
consulted many books, he makes, in a perfectly unaffected manner, 
a needless parade of his acquaintance. His essays are on a great 
variety of subjects, and their coherence, so far as they have any, 
is largely due to asperities of temper and feeling by means of 
which they stick to each other, and perhaps to mind of the 
ee reader, like burrs. 
few of Mr. Hunt's obiter dicta will sufficiently illustrate his 
aptitude, if not his love, for paradox and extreme assertion. He 
tells us that “ it is impossible now to receive the Mosaic accounts 
of Creation as more than the popular ideas of the time when 
they were written.” Surely this is a needlessly startling way of 
stating a thesis which is dismissed in less ede om If the 
Mosaic account embodies the popular idea, is it therefore certain 
that it embodies nothing more? The ground can be cleared, if 
necessary, for Mr. Darwin without any such depreciation of the 
first chapter of Genesis. If that chapter contains merely the 
ular idea, the Hebrew mind at the date of its composition may 
irly claim to have been in advance of the English mind as we 
know it in the nineteenth century. The idea on the subject which 
is still popular we is that creation means making something 
out of nothing. Unlike the writer of the first chapter of Genesis, 
half-educated people among us are unable to entertain at once the 
ideas of creation and development. They oppose the one to the 
other, and see something heterodox in [the notion that life and 
order issued gradually out of chaotic confusion, and that the earth 
underwent a systematic education before it became a fit home for 


man. 

Mr. Hunt deals as succinctly with ecclesiastical as with physical 
organization. Of ecclesiastical assemblies he remarks that they 
“may be useful for conference, deliberation, or administration of 
business; they may be mischievous, like the Councils of Nice and 
Trent; or they may be harmless, like the Pan-Anglican, which 
gave amusement to a multitude of profane people, and im- 
mortality to an Archbishop of Canterbury.” The general admission 
here made of the possible usefulness of is abundantly 
qualified by the assertions which follow of their uselessness in 
particular and prominent instances. The whole question, of 
course, is open to discussion, but the novel feeling which arises 
when a clergyman of the Church of England frames a passing 
remark so as to include the Councils of Nice and Trent in 
the same condemnation is more likely to smother discussion than 
to promote it. We all know the curious sensation which runs 
round a dinner-table when some guest has blurted out, it may 
be unintentionally, an awkward remark which makes the rest of 
the party uncomfortable. A silence ensues, during which people 
look askance at each other or at their plates, and say nothing, ™ 
cause they really do not know what to say. Mr. Hunt is rather 
fond of introducing observations of this kind at his literary 
banquet. If he were in the flesh before us, we really should not 
know how to look him in the face when he tells us that “the 
Homilies indeed contain a godly and wholesome doctrine, but 
they are full of blasphemy both against the Pope and the Devil.” 
In whose interest can this remark be made ? in that of the Pope, or 
of the Devil, or of both? Since no praise can be meant for the 
Homilies, which are described as full of blasphemy, it would seem 
that the Pope and the Devil are somehow included by Mr. Hunt 
in the same apology, just as the Councils of Nice and Trent are 
included in the same condemnation. Perhaps if our plan allowed 
us to refer to Mr. Hunt’s work on Pantheism, we might find some 
indication of his reasons for holding that black is not so very 
black, nor scarlet so very scarlet. But as mere readers of so many 
Contemporary Essays, he throws us into an unlimited sea of wonder. 
So, again, when he is dealing with what has been called the West- 
minster Scandal, Mr. Hunt asserts, without restriction or qualifi- 
cation, that on that occasion “ the Dean of Westminster was right 
in every way that it is possible fora man to be right.” This method 
of handling the subject may fairly be compared to that of the 
Scotchman who, when proposing to maintain in argument the 
superiority of Scotch over English grapes, began, ‘I maun 

eese that I like grapes sour.” Any moderate view of the 

’s conduct with regard to the Westminster Communion is 
thrown back at once with a sharp recoil on its unders by the 
formula of Mr. Hunt. If we agree with his fundamental propo- 
sition, we are silenced; if we , we have not an inch of 
common ground with him. 

It would be more tedious than difficult to illustrate the inartifi- 
cial manner in which Mr. Hunt sometimes uses his authorities, 
and more easy than amiable to bring out vividly his tendency to 
give a clearly one-sided treatment to subjects on which he writes 
with something like a personal interest. He objects to the present 
state of patronage in the Church of England, and he wi 
almost all his readers with him when he insists on the ree 
and abuses frequently connected with the sale of church livings. 
But he proposes a remedy which would be far worse than 
the disease when he desires that the patronage of all livin 
should be vested, as far as  Seegpen in the parishioners. In 
his attacks on bishops he does not feel himself obliged to 
observe strictly the limits of fact or probability. Thus he says 


that if a curate were to ask an English bishop to help him to find 
ac , the episcopal answer would be written with a coldness 
which intimated that, not being a beneficed clergyman, the bishop. 
did not consider him as particularly belonging to his diocese, or 
indeed to the Church at all. How far this is true a on the 
individual bishop and, to some extent, on the individual curate ; 
as a general statement, it is an exaggeration beyond the verge of 
caricature. in, in comparing the value which is set, with 
that which ought to be set, on an English University education, 
he quite overrates the difference which the ion of an 
Oxford or Cambridge degree makes among the clergy of the 
Church of England. On these subjects Mr. Hunt has not the far- 
sighted calmness which we desire in an essayist. His tone is 
rather that of a somewhat excitable person who writes between 
two and four in the morning what must be published at seven. 
Mr. Hunt’s essays are not argumentative, and their style is un- 
fitted for argument. He often indulges in a succession of short 
jerky sentences, which, if they are taken by threes, are, so far as 
reasoning goes, more like Welsh triads than syllogisms. The 
following example is given, as it comes, by chance, for it is the 


statement which it contains, and not any peculiarity of its form, . 


which has led to its selection :— 


The principle on which the Reformed Church of England was established 
under Elizabeth is sometimes said to have been a comprehension ; but this 
is an ingenious theory rather than a fact. The Thirty-nine Articles plainly 


> the language of the Augustinian theology which was —— by 
the Swiss Reformers. Many of the bishops in whose hands Elizabe 
placed the government of the Church had been in exile, and were full of 
the theology of Calvin. The old priests who had conformed to the Roman 
Catholic religion under Mary were allowed to remain under Elizabeth, but 
only on condition of their embracing the Articles, and teaching the doctrines 
set forth in the Homilies. The Pope and the Pope’s peculiar doctrines were 
excluded. 

The first of the sentences here quoted points, it would seem, to 
a negative conclusion; but how that conclusion is supported by 
what follows must remain a mystery. Mr. Hunt apparently in- 
tends to urge in favour of it that the Thirty-nine Articles are full 
of the theology of Calvin ; and to prove this, we must suppose, he 
observes that they were signed both by Calvinist bishops and by 
such Romish priests as were inclined to conform. But, unless 
Mr. Hunt can show that either Calvinists or old priests of the 
Roman communion, by signing the Articles, did what they were 
intended not to do, the facts which he alleges disprove the position 
for which he seems to be arguing, and favour the belief that the 
Church of England was established under Queen Elizabeth on 
comprehensive principles. But we are not sure that we have put 
Mr. Hunt’s propositions together as he would wish. One = 
however, is clear, that they stand in his essay without muc 
obvious cogency or relevancy toeach other. Perhaps he may have 
been aware in the retro that the case he had made out was a 
weak one, for he thus returns to the charge in a later essay :— 

The onl ments ever advanced inst the Calvinism of the Thirty- 
nine the two feeble pleas oat by Archbishop L 
The first is that the Articles were compiled from the —— Confession, 
which is simply begging the question that on these subjects the German 
reformers did not agree with Calvin. The second argument is derived from 
the rejection of the Lambeth Articles. But any one who reads the = 
authentic account which we have of the Hampton Court Conference wi 
find it plainly stated that the Lambeth Articles were not rejected because 
they differed from the Thirty-nine, but simply because there was no 
necessity for them. King James, who decided on their rejection, was 
himself at that time a strong Calvinist, and the compiler of the Lambeth 
Articles, Archbishop Whitgift, was a member of the Conference, and a chief 
supporter of the King. 

Surely Mr. Hunt goes on here a great deal too fast. He claims 
the right to call the Articles Calvinistic because on some points 
they state a view in which Calvin agreed with the German 
reformers. But, so far as Calvin and Luther agreed in the substance 
of the Seventeenth Article, they agree also with St. Augustine, 
who cannot be called a Calvinist without an anachronism and 
something worse. It would be strange indeed to call the Articles 
Romanist because they teach the same doctrine on the Trinity 
which is held by the Church of Rome. Their studied departure 
on some important points from the Calvinistic phraseology 
is clear beyond dispute. Again, we need proof that James 
was a strong Calvinist at the time of the Hampton Court 
Conference. According to Dr. Barlow, he maintained at the 
Conference the divine institution of episcopacy, and quoted 
with applause the aphorism, No bishop no king; a Scotch 
Presbytery, he said, as well with a monarchy as 
God with the Devil. These are not exactly the sentiments of a 
strong Calvinist. Dr. Cardwell has observed that Archbishop 
Whitgift was too old and too infirm to take any active part in the 
proceedings at Hampton Court; indeed he was a dying man, for 
the Conference was held on the 12th, 16th, and 18th days of 
January, 1604, and he expired on the 29th of February. Some 
nine years before he had really wished to make the Church of 
England less comprehensive by introducing the Lambeth Articles; 
and Elizabeth was so far from admiring the proceeding that she 
threatened him and his friends with a premunire. 

On the whole, we must conclude that Mr. Hunt’s essays are 
neither very good in themselves nor admirably adapted to further 
his wishes. His general views may be right; his longer books 
may be excellent; as the historian or philosopher of religion he 
may soar above ordinary criticism. But he has not the distinctive 
virtues of an essayist, and by collecting his essays he has not pro- 
duced a volume which is of importance in contemporary theology. 


veller by railway who has gone a great many miles without being 
: obliged to change carriages. Mr. Hunt may not appreciate this | 
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CALIBAN, THE MISSING LINK.* 


D* DANIEL WILSON, Professor of oes and English 
Literature at University College, Toronto, having studied 
with some care the doctrine of evolution as taught by Mr. Darwin 
and his disciples, finds, as many have found before him, a gap in 
the chain which ought continuously to connect the highest with the 
lowest organization. In his mind the very worst savage obsti- 
nately refuses to be hooked on to the very best monkey. Nor does 
the difficulty necessarily arise from the vast ey of the 
savage, since superiority may in some instances be claimed by the 

rilla. The gorilla in his native retreat is thoroughly natural, 

is fur is in good condition, his physical state harmonizes beauti- 

fully with the functions he is required to perform; and, while he 
is ny of moral wrong, in every relationship that binds 
him to his species he fulfils his duties to perfection. Even Mr. 
Darwin, cited by Mr. Wilson, perceives that in some respects our 
semi-human progenitors must have been more advanced in natural 
ethics than some of their more descendants. 
“They would not,” he says, “ have practised infanticide ; for the 
instincts of the lower animals are never so perverted as to lead 
them regularly to destroy their own offspring.” These circumstances 
considered, we must agree with Mr. Wilson that, when the 
Australian Bushman, or any other savage of the basest type, is 
called brutish, the brute is wantonly and unjustifiably insulted. 
The gorilla is good as far as he goes, ing out the apparent 
end of his being; the “filthy, unnaturally licentious, morally 
abject savage,” not answering to similar conditions, is no more 
in a state of nature than the vilest gamin of a Parisian mob. 
“Man is most like the healthy, well-conditioned wild 
animal, when seen in a state of civilization; well-housed, 
cleanly, and in all instances obedient to the laws of nature, 
alike personally and in every social relation.” The idiot, 
who is unquestionably a product of degradation, might be mis- 
taken for a “manward” stage of progression from the ape; 
and a similar mistake, in Mr. Wilson’s opinion, is made when the 
savage, or eee man, is compared with the matured lower 
animal, for the purpose of showing that the former is but a 
development of the latter. Before we can say what is a state of 
nature for man, we must determine what the nature of man really 
is—establish, in the words of Fichte, “die Bestimmung des 
Menschen.” 

The suggestion that the doctrine of evolution fails because the 
very best man is not brought into close proximity with the very 
best beast seems, at the first glance, like one of those ingenious 
pedeme with which Protagoras or Gorgias might have amused 

is hearers. But Mr. Wilson intends no paradox, and perfectly 
knows what he means, as the following passage clearly shows :— 

If that is the state of nature for the brute in which it is found perfect in 
form, in fur, or plumage, fulfilling the ends of life in healthful accordance 
with every natural instinct, the savage man, regarded as an animal, is in no 
such state. On thecontrary, he exhibits just such an abnormal deterioration 
from his true condition as is consistent with the rted free-will of the 
rational free agent that he is. He is controlled by motives and impulses 
zadically diverse from any brute instinct. This very aay, py for moral 
degradation is one of the distinctions which separate man, by a no less im- 
passable barrier than his latent aptitude for highest intellectual development, 
from all living creatures. “A beast that wants discourse of reason” is 
Shakspeare’s definition of the inferior animal when, in his Hamlet, he would 
contrast it with the unnatural conduct of rational man. 

This is very acute reasoning. To complete the desired chain 
we have not only to ascend from a lower to a higher intellectual 
condition—an ascent facilitated by the extreme docility and 
sagacity of certain animals—but we have to proceed from a 
in which there is no moral element at to another in 
which the moral element is so essential that it is susceptible not 
only of elevation, but of a de tion which of itself implies 
a deviation from the Path prescribed by nature. The cleverest dog, 
if he bites the inhabitants of a whole village, is incapable of a 
crime ; the stupidest man, if he has knocked his wife on the head, 
has committed one. Therefore, in moral capacity, though not 
in actuality, the man is the superior creature of the two— 
ay, superior to the faultless dog, who does nothing but watch his 
master’s house and obey his master’s whistle. The two bits of 
the chain not only stand apart, but pass over each other—a con- 
dition remarkably unfavourable when a juncture is to be 
effected. 
ed man bei 


The degrad being in a certain sense worse than the 
fect brute, it is desirable to find some positive attribute which 
may be assigned to human nature in general and not at all to the 
brute. To the opinion once so commonly entertained that all 
nations, even the most barbarous, have some notion, more or less 
tude, of a Deity, Mr. Wilson does not subscrike, and he 
shrewdly warns his readers that, in estim og. ae ge even on 
this point, too much confidence must not be in the reports 
may en two personages respectiv longing to 
two entirely different stages of one 
tioner, the other as respondent, with reference to matters that lie 
beyond the sphere of that daily life which is common to them both. 
there is great difficulty in ascertaining how far the one understood 
the queries and the other the answers; and the verbal report of a 
Conversation, however accurate, is of little value where the two 
— never attach the same meaning to the same word. The 
wing anecdote is worth consideration :— 
We are told by a Christian missionary who had laboured for years among 
* Caliban, the Missing Link, By Daniel Wilson, . H 
4 ilson, LL.D. London 


doctrines they sought to inculcate were lost in the seggeer 
translated thes tote the Pagan notions of the tribe, 
element was well nigh eliminated, while the 
for the fruits of the seed he fancied to have been sown. 
To illustrate still further the difficulty of reasoning from the 
results of a conversation on abstract or supernatural subjects, Mr. 
Wilson puts the case of a person not so diverse in culture from his 
examiner as the missionary is from the savage—namely, the case of 
an ordinary English peasant, unaccustomed to abstract thought, 
who is questioned on some of the more recondite points of Calvin 
istic theology contained in the “Shorter Catechism,” which was: 
written, be it remembered, for the use of children. The man is 
questioned in his own language, and has many ideas in common 
with his questioner; yet his answers will in all probability be 
vague and intangible. 
Mr. Wilson is willing to concede that the notion of @ 
Deity is not universal among uncivilized mankind. The common 
attribute, in his view, is a belief in the supernatural, virtually 
involving the belief in an individual immortality to be predicated of 
some immaterial substance, which may be ed soul oth 2g ; 
and in maintaining this view he encounters the assertion e by 
Captain Burton with reference to the negro, that he believes 
“in a ghost, but not in a spirit; in a present immaterial, but 
not in a future,” with this addition—“ the spirit is not necessaril 
regarded as immortal because it does not perish with the body.” 
a Captain Burton is quite right. A belief that the 
soul might survive the body for some half-a-dozen years, and 
then perish, does not involve any contradictio in adjecto. Indeed! 
Arthur Schopenhauer maintains the theory of a age 
nesis, resulting in a Buddhist Nirvana, which ma said’ 
to point in that direction. But negro Schopenhauers are. 
doubtless scarce, and when we speak in reference to the lowest 
intellect, we cannot hel eing with Mr. Wilson that Captain: 
Burton has made a distinction without a difference, and that, “if 
the spirit is believed to survive after death, the ve idea of its 
subsequent mortality can only be of a negative kind, the mere 
result of the incapacity to grasp with any clearness the idea of life 
immortal.” 
Instances are, of course, not wanting to illustrate the belief in 
an individuality continued often after death. The American 
Indian, we have been taught long ago, provides food and —— 
for his dead to enable them to start mag | equipped on their 
new stage of existence ; the —— of North Australie will not go 
near the graves of his tribe at night or alone, and, if compelled to 
do so, carries a stick to keep off the spirit of darkness. So natural 
to unsophisticated man, in the opinion of Mr. Wilson, is a belief, 
in the supernatural, that he finds a doctrine of annihilation among; 
the est things to conceive. The belief that there is no 
resurrection or any other form of renewed life after death, that 
there is no spirit distinct from the material world, far from being 
natural, isa result of civilization. ‘The materialist creed belongs 
to a very different speculative stage of evolution ” from that repre- 
sented by the savage. It is curious how different results can by 
different minds be drawn from the same premisses. Mr. Wilson’s 
ascending scale of intelligence is precisely the same as that of 
Auguste Comte. The theological view—in other words, a belief 
in the supernatural—is ~ to the lower, positivism to the 
higher, civilization. So far they both agree; but what is to one a 
sign of advancement is to the other a ptom of moral decline. 
With great power of reasoning Mr. Wilson the important 
truth that the fact of a belief is not to be di wet by the inability 
of the supposed believer to define it. He finds an apt illustration 
of his thesis in the old Scotch ballad, “Clerk Saunders.” The 
clerk’s ghost, capes to his sweetheart, thus replies to her 
uestions about the other world, and the lot there of women who 
ie in childbed :-— 
Their beds are made in the heavens high, 
Down at the foot of our good Lord’s knee, 
Weel set about with gilliflowers ; 
I wot sweet company for to see, 
O cocks are crowing a merry midnigh' 
wot the are boding. = 
e psalms ven soon 
And I ere now will be missed — 
Questioned further as to his condition, he answers :— 
My bed it is fall lowly now, 
Amang the hungry worms I sleep. 
Cauld mould is my covering now, 
But, and m sheet 
The it falls doan 
Than my resting-place is weet. 
But plait a wand of the bonnie birk 
RR... lay it on my 
e hame, m 
‘And wish my 
Here, as Mr. Wilson observes, is a mass of confusion. Clerk 
Saunders seems at once to bein the paradise and payay the 
other world, and decaying among the worms in this; his ego being 
now a mortal body, now an imm soul, without any suspicion 
of ny on be nde the poet. Nevertheless it is 
certain that, in spite o contradiction, Saunders, in some shape 
is ballad, it might ibly argued ttish peasants 
of the sixteenth or cpeameamth century believed that heaven 
and the grave were one and the same place, which we know was 


. the Chippeway Indians, p to them at first with the aid of a native 
ee interpreter, that he was shocked when ata later date he listened to 
similar renderings of a young missionary’s address into the language now 
familiar to him, to discover that nearly all the ideas most essential to the 3 
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not the case.  fortiort it'is vain.to look for subtle distinctions 
or sharp definitions when we examine the creed of oy 
But we find that, in endeavouring to set forth Mr. Wilson’s 
general theory, we are gliding into a mistake comparable to the oft- 
omission of Hamlet from. the tragedy bearing. his name. 
All the he expresses:appear.more or less in reference to 
Caliban in Shakspeare’s Tempest, whom we have hitherto 
eliminated. The several positions of: the brate and the savage 
having been ascertained, the point is-to find something that is 
_neither one nor the other, but a“ missing, link” that may be con- 
veniently placed. between them. Convinced that we must look 
elsewhere than-in the: kraal or lair of the Australian or Borneo 
savage if we would find that intermediate. brute-man which, 
on any theory of evolution, must have actually existed in some 
early state of the world, Mr. Wilson fails to discover the “ missing 
link” in the realm of reality, He wants. being superior to the 
very wisest ape in every reasoning er short of rationality, but 
inferior to the most anthropoid ape im those natural provisions for 
covering, defence, and subsistence which are the substitntes for 
the reasoning foresight and inherited knowledge on which the 
‘naked, defeneeiess-savage relies. This being, not ing in the 
realux of reality, Mr. Wilson discovers in the Caliban of Shak- 
speare, who, in company with the Caliban of Mr. Robert Brown- 
‘ing, is-carefally considered as a Monster, a Metaphysician, and a 


an. 

After a minute examination of the different passages in the 
Tempest which bear reference to Caliban, Mr. Wilson arrives at 
the conelusion that Sh has: presented the ideal of the 
highest’ brutish evolution whieh, though artificially or super- 
naturally endowed with the means of giving expression to its 
thoughts, is. yet neither a man nor any link in the possible 
pedigree of mankind, a fellow-being of the jay and the marmoset, 
of the spotted oncelot, the blind mole, and the crane. Caliban 
reasons t from the merely animal point of view. His 
dam's god, Setebos, is simply an embodiment of power, not an 
object. of faith or worship, or indeed a being with which he claims 
to have any personal ion. He is without that recognition of 
the supernatural which is proper to man in the lowest state of 
savage degradation, and which, in Mr. Wilson’s opinion, belongs 
to the very essence of humanity; for Prospero, in the eyes of the 
ose slave, is, with all his magic, a material reality of the sternest 

ind—somewhat too stern, in the opinion of our Professor, who 
seems to think that a long course of despotism has converted the 
eee een, originally a kindly person, into a sort of 


Legree. 

But when his case is made out, Mr. Wilson virtually confesses 
that the title of his book is, after all,a misnomer. S eare, he 
affirms; has supplied a link more consistent with any conceivable 
evolution of which the anthropomorpha are susceptible than any 
ideal based on assumed stages of the lowest degradation of savage 
man. “ But ”—and here is the grand result— the lines of evolu- 
tion: of'the anthropoid and the savage, according to such ideal, are 
parallels; They may admit of endless development, but they will 
not coalesee.” 

When I compare the most wonderful evidence of canine intelligence with 
the every-day operations of the savage or the child, they seem to have such 
an essential difference between them that I cannot conceive of the one 
changing with the other. They differ in kind; or, if not, the process is 
still wanting which shows them to be the same; and surely the enormous 
difference acknowledged on all hands is not to be dismissed as though it 
were the one missing link in an otherwise continuous chain. At best there 
seems in the highest animals but a scanty minimum of intellectual power, 
and no adequate initiative for anything bearing even a shadowy resem- 
blance to the moral elements of humanity, out of which to evolve the being 
only “a little lower than the angels.” 

We have only given @ one-sided view of the book; for the 
author oqgeees In it net only as a speculative inquirer, but as a 
critic on peare’s text, suggesting emendations and so forth. 
But we have said enough to show that the University of Toronto 
has reason to congratulate itself on the possession of a Professor so 
independent in thought, so eloquent, and so enthusiastic with 


regard to the highest poetry, as Professor Wilson. 


MILLY DARRELL, AND OTHER TALES.* 

ad ag merriment of parsons is mighty offensive,” said Dr. 
Johnson one day, when several clergymen, thinking they 
would appear to advantage in his eyes, assumed the lax jollity of 
men of the world. This vulgarity of women is mighty offensive, 
we might also say, as we come across the writings of authoresses 
who think that they will stand well with the reading public 
by assuming a coarseness which would be unpleasant even in a man. 
e should have thought that, at a time when there are so many 
male writers quite ready to push vulgarity to its utmost limits, 
and to trade in the very coarsest of wares, women might have had 
the wisdom to stand aloof from a market which would seem to be 
already overstocked, and where one would expect they must be 
surely overmatched. Uuhappily this is not the case; and, running 
in close the find dealing in the same 

disagreeable ineidents, using same Vv w and apin 
them in. the same silly slang. How tile of 
tional writers, as they are called, will last it is impossible to 
say. It will not, we fear, have seen its downfall till it has done 
the sh language @ mischief that can searcely be cured, and 
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till it-has gone far to render the minds of Englishmen as unhealthy 

a8 they.once were sound. For, at thepresent time, it is the novel and 
*' Milly Darrell, and other Tales. By the Author of “Lady Audley’ 

Secret” ke. 3 vols, London Maxwell & Co. 


not the song that forms the nation. What can we look for from 
a generation that feeds on unhealthy excitement and weak senti- 
mentality, and that takes pleasure in seemg its’ own noble 
language twisted and abused? “Unsex me,” we may well 
believe that many an authoress calls out as she begins to 
write. We have indeed happily many a woman writer who 
writes like a woman, and who is so utterly careless of 
woman’s rights as not to try to imitate men in that wherein 
they are least worthy of imitation. We trust that none 
of them will be dazzled by the literary notoriety which those 
of their sex obtain who are most forgetful of their sex, or will 
be misled from their womanhood by any foolish hopes of aping 
manhood. For, after all, there are still “seven thousand left” 
who look upon fast men with contempt and upon fast women with 
loathing, and who, while despising —_ in a young man, abhor 
it in a young woman; and we cannot but hope that the day is 
coming again for these who, when they write, never forget the 
respect that they owe to themselves and to their readers. The 
stage seems to have taken a healthier turn, and the stage is as 
good a gauge as we can have of the way the current of ra 
taste is setting. Meanwhile Miss Braddon and writers like Miss 
Braddon still have their day, and as yet have scarcel 
begun to feel the ebb of that tide which is, we trust, if not turn 

at all events on the point of turning. When the tide once has 
turned, it will run strongly we have ho doubt the other way, and 
will leave the whole mass of these sensational novels like so much 
refuse stranded high. The next generation will find it as hard to 
understand how one can read such stories as these as we find it 
hard to understand. how the generation before us delighted in the 
high-flown sentimentality of the Minerva Press. Lady Audley’s 
Secret will follow Thaddeus of Warsaw to the grocer’s shop, and, 
like it, will be employed to wrap up “ quidquid chartis amicitur 
ineptis.” 

Meanwhile those who delight in foolish and vulgar stories, 
told in language scarcely less foolish and vulgar, will surely find 
enough to content them in the thirteen tales which Miss Braddon 
here supplies. Some readers — possibly note a certain sameness 
in the incidents, though, happily for the writer, those who read 
such books as she writes are not likely to be troubled with much 
memory. In three of the thirteen stories, for instance, a father dies 
of a fit of apoplexy just as the plot requires a deus ex machind. 
Besides the three fathers who are thus cut off in the course of 
the story, two others had died in fits before the story began. There 
is certainly, therefore, a good deal to be said for having thirteen 
stories instead of one in the three volumes, For even Miss Braddon 
would have scarcely ventured, in one and the same novel, to 
kill off five people by fits, however much the interests of her 
lovers might require it. Then we have no less than four old 
family butlers, who give an aristocratic touch to the book by 
way of cleansing it from the stain of vulgarity which it has 
got from the murderers, robbers, coiners, adulterers, suicides, and 
ghosts who abound init. In the first story we have “a grave, 
grey-haired, old butler,” who, when the fit of apoplexy carried off 
his master, must have done all that “a grave, grey-haired, old 
butler” could do to inspire the survivors with resignation. In 
the fourth story we have “a grey-headed old butler who had 
been custodian of the cellars and the massive old plate for the last 
thirty years,’ and who on a like melancholy occasion “ opened the 
door, and received. his new master with a solemn face.’”” In the 
tenth story we have “a grave, elderly butler,” who is not called 
upon for a solemn face, as happily Seles the scene opens: his 
master was dead. And, lastly, in the eleventh story we 
have “Truefold, the old butler,’ who, “ with a solemn, anxious 
face,” brings in news that the heir of a family which was as old as 
the abbey in which it lived— and the said abbey had been built in 
the reign of Stephen—had been killed in a steeple-chase. Asa 
night or two before there had been a ghostly apparition which, to 
those who properly understood it, portended the death of a member 
of this ancient family, this old butler was more justified than any 
of the four in the solemnity and anxiety of his face. Of all the 
thirteen stories there is only one which is not embellished by 
crimes or death. In thisstory—the tenth—the hero takes to nothing 
worse than pig-killing, till, by the pork-butcher’s shop that he 
keeps close to her park gates, he shames his sister, Lady Talmash 
Brading, the mistress of “the grave, elderly butler,” to consent to 
his marrying a young heiress of low origin, but with 50,000. as 
dowry. To make up for the mildness of his actions, we are told, 
we which does not read pleasantly coming from a woman, 
that— 

He swore, it is true; indeed, his répertoire of bad language was consider- 
ably in advance of that of his fellows, being richly garnished with the 
choicest flowers from Billingsgate and Seven Dials, and strengthened by 
some very original blasphemies of his own composition ; but the Queen’s 
Trampeters declared it was the funniest thing in the world to hear him give 
utterance to a lengthened string of blackguardisms which would have as- 
tonished any rough in St. Giles’s, im the mildest tones, and with a most per- 
fect placidity of face and manner. 

Of the other twelve stories, the first is apparently the most after 
Miss Braddon’s heart, and we cannot but admire her moderation in 
uot spreading it out overthree volumes, A stepmother is in love 
with the lover of her stepdaughter, and when, by the first of the fits 
of apoplexy, she is left a widow, she tries to poison off her rival. 
Happily she is found out, and by way of giving a cheerful ending to 
the story, puts an end to her own life by poison. The young people 
marry aud live “a life of almost unchequered sunsliine.” In the 
secoud story the heroine is given to sleep-walking in a house said to 
be haunted by the ghost ofa lady “slain in some fit of jealous fury.” 
One night, “ towards three o'clock, just as the moon was waning,” 
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she is surprised by a housebreaker, or rather surprises him,'for he 
for 2 moment mistakes her for the ghost. “He dropped his stick 
with an ejaculation.” Unhappily she is awakened by the noise, 
and by her scream shows the robber that it is no ghost. By good 
fortune her lover as well as the robber had been prowling abont 
outside—“a great crash of glass sounded close behind him, and 
Frank Greenwood sprang through ‘the open window, smashing 
the casement.as he came.” ‘Lhe third story has nothing to boast 
of but the faithlessness of a lover who is en to one 
irl and runs off with another, and his itent death. The 
fourth story is given to horse-racing, and is enriched by the 
slang of horse-racers. We read of a “ beggarly plater,” 
and the hero, when ruined by the failure of the horse ~ had 
betted on, is inclined to “swear the brute had been got at.” 
But happily a father dies of apoplexy, and allows his only 
daughter, a great heiress, to marry the ruined gambler. He, 
however, was ruined no lo 3 for in the five years in which, 
after his last race, he had disappeared from the world, be had 
made himself “one of the richest men in Sydney.” To make up 
for the comparative dulness of the third and fourth stories, in the 
fifth we have a jealous husband, one Lord Deverill, who stabs his 
oung wife and her half-brother, pushed on to do so by the 
heir. The sixth is given up to a band of coiners. The 
seventh can only boast of one of the fits of apoplexy ; but to make 
up for this, we have in the eighth a full supply of horrors. A 
doctor one night is on the point of dissecting the body of a coiner 
who had been hanged that morning at Newgate, when, “before 
he had reached more than the preliminary stage of his labour,” 
he detected, “ weak and suppressed, but still palpable to the pro- 
fessional ear, the action of his heart.” The coiner is so quickl 
restored to life that he at once sat up, “a stalwart, square-built 
ruffian of near six feet high, a man who could have annihilated 
the slim surgeon.” The poor doctor is forced by him to supply 
him with clothes and money. However, the man proves grateful 
in the end, and after going on with his old trade of coiner for 
some years, went over to America, beeame respectable, made a 
large fortune “in the shipping line,” and left it all to the doctor. 
We must do Miss Braddon the justice to admit that, after giving 
a full. account of the reception of the supposed corpse, and telling 
us how the doctor, after he got it, “(set to work in real earnest,” 
she does go on to say, “‘ There is no need to enter upon the details of 
that ghastly performance.” We are glad tosee that she draws the 
line somewhere. If it is drawn just short of the dissecting-table, it 
is better drawn there than nowhere. In the ninth story an 
adulterer, a captain in the army, is shot dead ina duel by the 
injured husband, a clergyman “of the most advanced Anglican 
school.” A divorce is obtained, and the clergyman’s oldest friend, 
a colonel in the army, falls in love with the guilty wife, who had 
in her penitence become a Sister of Charity. She, however, though 
in love with him, refuses to him, and soon after dies in a 
convent. He had been nursed by her in.a most dangerous illness 
in the clergyman’s house, and yet had managed so cleverly that 
neither “the elderly man-servant ”—not a butler this time—nor 
his equally elderly wife, servants in the family, though they had 
known her for years, recognized her. The tenth story is given up 
to the captain who turns pork-butcher, while the eleventh is as 
silly as a ghost story can well be. In the twelfth story a lion- 
tamer is killed by a lion, who so mauled him that “there was a 
—. of the lungs and hemorrhage,” and that, though “he 
thed stertorously for about half-an hour, he died without one 
ray of returning consciousness.” ‘The last story is called “On the 
Brink,’ and is nc thing butanaceount of an attempt, which was all 
but successful, to seduce a married woman. ‘Ibe injured husband 
arrives in time to save his wife from running off, sends her lover 
down.a flight of stairs with a dislocated shoulder, but is himself 
ees mangled about the head and face by a gigantic tawny 
mastiff.” 

‘We must acknowledge that if ‘Miss Braddon’s language is 
often vulgar, and at ‘times coarse, yet she does all she can 
to balance it by an excess of fine words. She is certainly 
well up in the slang of the day. She writes of “name- 
less .cads,” “the genus swell,” “an hour and a half’s spin” 
in a dog-cart, “the later Casars who were polished off so 
quickly,” “the moat duffing game,” “loafing with a girl,” 
“down any amount of pit,” “up noend ofa tree,” “noue of 
your ghosts or that kind of rot,” andso on. On the other hand, 
we have “ supernal splendour,” “ aureole of pale golden hair,” 
“a scion of the house,” “the chatelaine of the abbey,” “ the 
welkin ringing,” “mental pabulum,” while in the ghost-story 
We are told that ‘‘ the light was as unearthly as the sound— 
phantasmal as the ignus (sic) fatuus that plays amidst the rigging 
ofa ship upon a storm-swept sea.” A lady’s toilet is a ceremony, 
just as “ remuneration is the Latin word for three-farthings.” 
A room that was built in Stephen’s time is said to have been 
“extant in the time of Stephen”; the cigar becomes “ the social 
weed”; whenever there are roses there is “a wealth of roses,” 
and eoda-water and brandy ave pleasantly dieguised under the 
initials s, and b. 

“In England,” says the author of the Citizen of the World, 
, man may be an author thet ean write, for they have by 
law a liberty, not only of saying what they please, but of being 
also as dull as they please.” ~ At.the yo day, not only every 
man, bat also every woman, *njays this liberty. Miss Braddon, 
however, has carried the libervw of saying what she pleases, and 
of being as dull as she pleases, tu the very verge of license, 
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